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“OWN 


National 
War Savings Day 
June 28" 


That’s the day we sign up. 


That's the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to win this 
war. That’s the day our government has officially set for us to purchase 
War Savings Stamps. | 


On June 28th every man, woman and child in the United States will be called 
upon to pledge his or her full quota of War Savings Stamp purchases for 1918. 


You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford—no 
more—but by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and village 
tne War Savings Committees are preparing for 
this big patriotic rally of June 28th. Unless 
you have already bought War Savings Stamps 
to the $1,000 limit,’ get busy with paper and 
pencil and figure out the utmost you can do. 


Remember this. You take no chances when 
you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They 
are the best and safest investment in the world. 
They pay you 4% interest compounded quar- 


terly. They can’t go below par. You can get 
back every dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. You can turn 
them in at the Post Office any time for their full 
value plus interest. 


Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of thousands 
of men to give their lives to their country. He 
is asking you only to lend your money. 


What are you lending? 


National War Savings Committee, Washington. 
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AMERICAN ACES 


On May 31 Lieutenant Douglas Campbell, of California, 
won his fifth homologated victory. A victory is homologated 
when it is duly witnessed, confirmed, and recorded. It is one 
of the anomalies of this colossal war, in which unprecedented 
masses of men are used, that it has restored the ancient practice 
of single combat. Now, however, instead of taking place on 
the earth it takes place in the air. By bringing down his fifth 
enemy airplane under circumstances that made his achievement 
official Lieutenant Campbell became an ace, and he is the first 
ace to have received purely American training. 

There are other Americans who have an official record of 
bringing down five enemy machines apiece; but they have 
received part of their training under French auspices. Such are: 
Major William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, with a record of five ; Ser- 

eant Baylies, of New Bedford, with a record of eight; and 
Castel D. M. K. Peterson, of the Lafayette Escadrille, with 
a record of five. Lieutenant David Putnam, of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Lieutenant Eddie Richenbacker, the former 
automobile racer, have brought down five apiece, but in each 
ease only four of the victories have been homologated. 

Lieutenant Campbell, therefore, as the first American-trained 
ace, has a distinction which leads us to print his portrait 
in our picture section. He also has the distinction of having 
received a wound in the service. He is twenty-two years of age, 
the son of Professor W. W. Campbell, head of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, at Mount Hamilton, California. The rapidity with 
which he mastered the science of aerial dueling marked him 
from the first as a fighter destined to win a prominent place in 
the skies. He brought down his first enemy on April 14, a few 
days after his first sortie over the German lines. For this vic- 
tory he received from the French army the Croix de Guerre. 
He dropped his second victim on May 18, his third on the 
following day, his fourth on May 27, his fifth, which was not 
homologated, on May 28, and his sixth (officially the fifth, which 
made him an ace), as we have said, on May 31. Later he was 
reported slightly wounded. 

The French rule of recognizing a fighting pilot as an ace after 
he has attained his fifth victory, and thereafter giving him an offi- 
cial mention in the daily reports from the front, is not followed by 
the other nations at war. The enemy, on his part, has developed 
the suspicious habit of suddenly informing the world that a 
hitherto unknown pilot has achieved his twentieth victory. As 
there is no-way by which this assertion can be confirmed, Allied 
fliers may be pardoned the skepticism with which they receive 
these claims. England, on the other hand, frowns upon public 
clamor for the names and victories of its successful airmen. 
Assuming that every Englishman must do his duty regardless 
of the limelight, Great Britain, with characteristic bluntness and 
scorn for display, refuses to accord to the spectacular fighters in 
the air greater publicity than that accorded to the humblest fighter 
in the trenches. It is therefore impossible to learn the extent of 
the British airman’s success until decoration or death or capture 
gives occasion for the publication of the number of his victories. 

Che American authorities apparently have followed the French 
method, which naturally appeals to a land of sportsmanlike 
tivalry, and ought to develop conscientious emulation. While 
ow air fighters are doing no more than their comrades in the 
trenches or on the sea, they have more specialized training, in 
some respects, and they have opportunities for individualized 
warfare that warrant special am individual recognition. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH PLUCK IN THE AIR 


(ur fliers in France have won names for themselves; but 
they have much to do before they equal the records of some 


of their comrades in the British and French services. For 
exaipple : 

Captain J. L. Trollope, of the Royal Flying Corps, winner 
of eighteen victories since January 11, who was reported miss- 
ing on March 28 last, and later was heard from in a German 
detention camp, where he was under medical attention for slight 
wounds received in combat, established, a few days before his 
disappearance, a world’s record in shooting down six enemy 
airplanes on one day’s hunt. The account of this extraor- 
dinary performance was given out with the news of his cap 
tre. 

Captain Trollope was out with a formation of British air- 
planes when they saw four German planes trying to interfere 
with the investigations of some British observing machines. 
Captain Trollope dived into the four, caught one of them by 
surprise, and with the first rounds from his machine gun sent 
him tailspinning to the ground. The other three made good their 
escape. 

Five minutes later he saw two enemy two-seaters far below 
him, and alone dived down upon them, engaging them one after 
the other. Both crashed to earth within one minute, and so near 
the ground were they that their bursting into fragments was 
clearly visible. 

The victor climbed up to rejoin his formation, which was in 
the thick of another mélée far above him. He took a hand in 
this fight, shot away all his ammunition, and was forced to 
return to his airdrome to replenish it. Three victories were 
thus won in one flight. 

Starting aloft again with fresh ammunition, the captain saw 
a distant formation of three enemy airplanes crossing his lines. 
He got between the sun and the last of the enemy machines, 
and darted in with complete surprise, which is half the victory, 
but just as he was sure of his victim his gun jammed, and he had 
to withdraw while he freed the jam. 

This accomplished, he returned, taking on the second of the 
enemies, and, attacking him point blank from the front, sent 
him on his last chute to a point back of the British lines. The 
fourth ! 

Without waiting to see the end of this enemy, Trollope 
opened up his throttle and pursued the nearest of the survivors. 
Overtaking him less than a mile away, he poured bullets into 
him as he approached. The German caught fire and fell 
ablaze within his own lines. The fifth ! 

Trollope turned home. But on his way he observed a combat 
going on below him between a British two-seater and an enemy 
scout. He descended upon them, darted upon the enemy fight- 
ing plane, and with the first round sent him down spinning. 
He returned to camp to find that all his six victories had been 
witnessed by other pilots of his squadron. Trollope is twenty 
years old. 

Equally remarkable was the repetition of this same world’s 
record by the French ace René Fonck, of the Cigognes, on 
May 3, on the French front. Fonck, it will be remembered, 
attained his thirty-fourth victory late in April and had yet to 
find a bullet hole of an enemy through his own machine. His 
wonderful feat of bringing down six additional enemy airplanes 
on May 3 increased his score to forty, which gives him a long 
lead over his nearest rival in the French air forces, who is 
Lieutenant Charles Nungesser, of Spad 65, a former pugilist, 
wounded severely three times in the air, and, for many months 
after the loss of Guynemer, the leading ace of France. Whether 
or not Captain Fonek ended his brilliant exploits of May 3 
with undented armor after his six victorious encounters re- 
mains to be learned. These repeated successes, at any rate, 
indicate that he has lost none of his marvelous self-control. He 
recently stated that he kept himself always in perfect training, 
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FINANCIAL COMMENT 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND INVESTMENTS 
EDERAL control of railways, price- 
fixing in raw materials, and restric- 
tions on the financing of new enter- 
prises are all having an effect on 
security values. This effect, while not im- 
mediately apparent, will come to be recog- 
nized by investors as highly beneficial. 
Such considerations as the German drive, 
the new income tax measures, the Russian 
collapse, and inflation will always harass 
speculators. The stock market will reflect 
hopes and fears. But the people who occa- 
sionally invest in bonds and mortgages and 
who invest for safety and a fair income are 
at this moment afforded opportunities of a 
generation—opportunities in investments 
which, under Government guardianship, will 
unquestionably pay interest semi-annually 
al principal at maturity, and otherwise 
act as the investor has a right to expect. 

These are times when ordinary expecta- 
tions are all upset, times when serious and 
conservative old corporations, successful 
beyond measure in normal times, are em- 
barrassed, while others upstart in pros- 

erous careers. Under these conditions, 
Federal control over commerce, industry, 
transportation, and public service is a good 
thing. 

There are some who will assert that the 
United States railway administration, for 
example, is indifferent and inefficient. In 
citing cases they will sustain some points 
of their criticism. But some of the econo- 
mies involved—for example, the pooling of 
freight movements or the unification of 
terminals and ticket offices—are so obvious 
that the fair-minded man must withhold 
conclusions. 

But what has all this to do with railway 
investments ? Simply this: That while the 
Government is making these experiments, 
under warrant of war contingencies, it has 
practically guaranteed interest and divi- 
dends on railway securities. It has guaran- 
teed them in so far as the railways were 
themselves compelled to take care of such 
obligations before the Government inter- 
fered. 

The attitude of the Federal Railroad 
Administration on railway problems is so 
far in advance of the attitude displayed by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission in 
recent years that the Commerce Commis- 
sion must be suffering from chagrin. As 
against the Commission’s insistence on com- 
petitive operations, the railways of the 

Jnited States are now being run as one 
great unified system ; as against the Com- 
mission’s reticence on rate increases, a gen- 
eral increase in freight rates of twenty-five 
per cent and a substantial increase in pas- 
senger rates have just been announced by 
Director-General McAdoo. 

While capital may shrink at the thought 
of Government ownership, this reaction in 
the Government attitude will gradually 
clarify the whole railway situation. It will 
prove the efficiency of labor under Govern- 
ment operation; it will demonstrate the 
value of unified control or will suggest 
economies which have been unfortunately 
ignored. And when the experiment is over 
the investor in railway securities will be 
better off than he has been in recent years. 
The outcome presents two possibilities, both 
favorable: (1) Either the railways will 
revert to their original status as private 
corporations, in which case they will be in 
a much stronger position, their problems 
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Investment 


Write for our National 
Thrift Investment List 
showing a varied offer- 
ing of 6% First Mortgage 
f (@) Real Estate Serial Bond 
issues. They are issues 
of more than ordinary 
stability and safety. All 
issues are upon new, in- 
come-producing proper- 
ty. In each case the value 
of the property is double 
or more than double the 
amount of the issue. 
Send for National Thrift 
Investment List. 


Federal 
Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Harry W. Ford, Pres. (126) 
Detroit 


BONDS 





90L Griswold Street 











Nes Mortgage Loans 


Carefully selected and conservatively made in 
the best agricultural sections of 


Kansas and Oklahoma 


by one of the oldest farm loan companies in 
this part of the country. This business was 
established in 1872 by L. U. Humphrey, later 
Governor of Kansas. Write for booklet and list. 


THE HUMPHREY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Independence, Kansas, 


McAlester, Oklahoma. 














NOT ONE DOLLAR LOST 


ON A 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 
IN SIXTY YEARS 


No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mortgage, taken a foot 
of land or lost a dollar on a Danforth Farm Mortgage. 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A:G:Danforth-&:C 


























being more generally understood and 
appreciated ; or (2) they will remain with the 
Government—which will add strength to 
their securities, regardless of how efficiently 
the railway properties are operated. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANIES 
TO RECEIVE GOVERNMENT AID 


About $225,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
of electric railway, electric light and power, 
and gas companies fall due in 1918. It is 
expected that the War Finance Corporation 
will aid them to pay or refund these matur- 
ing obligations. The aid is by no means 
gratuitous, as the utility companies will be 
required to give good security and will pay 
a reasonable interest rate. 

President Wilson and Secretary McAdoo 
have both stated that these properties per- 
form a vital service in war work. Mr. 
Wilson is quoted as saying that “ it is essen- 
tial that these utilities should be maintained 
at their maximum efficiency.” 

In order to meet increased cost for labor 
and materials and to secure high efficiency, 
it will be necessary for these companies to 
show improved net earnings. While the 
War Finance Corporation will undoubtedly 
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render sufficient assistance to tide over the 
difficult capital requirements, increased 
rates for service are lien granted in many 
parts of the country, particularly to trac- 
tion lines. Public Service Commissions are 
slowly acceding to the demands of the cor- 
porations and a somewhat brighter outlook 
for public utility securities is noticeable. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Lexpect to get hold of a lot of Second and 
Third Liberty Bonds, and would{like to ask you if 
you can give me the address of parties willing to 
pay cash for these papers. 

A. Any reliable banking house would be 
willing to sell the Liberty Bonds you have 
at the prevailing market rates, and will 
charge you a very small commission for 
executing your orders. It will be necessary 
for you to forward your bonds to the bank- 
ing house you select. Remittance will be 
made as soon as the sale is consummated. 
The quotations of these bonds appear 
daily in the principal newspapers. 

The whole country has just completed a 
campaign which had for its purpose the 
on of these bonds among large num- 
vers of private investors. Every bond that 
is sail suede just so much of the good 
work that has been done by the patriotic 
— who have helped on the Liberty 

oan. 


Q. Please explain the security for Federal Farm 
Loan bonds. I am informed that they are issued by 
Government Land Banks, and that they are free 
from State, municipal, local, as well as income 
taxes. Is this correct ? 

A. Your information is correct. 

Federal Land Bank bonds are secured 
by the deposit of an equal amount of 
United States Government bonds, or first 
mortgages on farm lands cultivated by the 
owners, which mortgages are appraised 
and guaranteed by the local National Farm 
Loan Association, of which the borrower 
is a member or a stockholder. The amount 
of loan to any one borrower cannot in any 
ease exceed $10,000, and before it is made 
the land must be investigated and appraised, 


_and a written report made by an appraiser 
Fk 


or appraisers appointed by the Federal 
Farm Loan feet. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board may at 
any time call upon any Land Bank for ad- 
ditional security to protect the bonds issued 
by it, as every loan 1s made on an amortiza- 
tion plan, and the —— of each mort- 
gage will be regularly reduced, thus affect- 
ing a continuing increased equity between 
the loans and the land value. > mortgage 
loan may exceed one-half of the appraised 
value of the land, or twenty per cent of the 
appraised value of the permanent insured 
improvements. 


Q. Which of the French cities bonds would you 
prefer— Bordeaux, Lyons, or Marseilles ? They are 
offered to me at 89% to yield 14 per cent te matu- 
rity, April, 1919 ? 

A. There is little to choose. Lyons is a 
manufacturing center ; Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles are seaport cities. We trust that one 
is as safe as the other. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Danforth Farm Mortgages. List No. 58. A. G. 
Danforth & Co., Washington, Ill. 


National Thrift Investment List. Federal Bond 
& Mortgage Co., 90L Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


Kansas and Oklahoma Farm Mortgages. The 
Humphrey Investment Company, Independence, 
Kansas ; McAlester, Okla. 


Bonds Lega: in New York and Massachusetts. 
Bonds Legal Z-69. The National City Company, 
National City Bank Building, New York. 
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Your National Parks 


are open this year 


REDUCED FARES 
ON ALL RAILROADS 
Serve your country best 
by keeping physically fit 
and mentally alert. Rest 
and recuperate amid the 
grandeur of America’s 
great Recreation Parks. 
Let the majestic Rockies 
strengthen and _ inspire 
you to solve the big- 
ger problems of today. 


Denver—the Gateway 


to 12 National Parks and 
32 National Monuments 


Let us help you ay your Western 
trip, tell you where to go, what to 
see, how to get there, and what it 
costs. Send for descriptive literature. 


Denver Tourist Bureau 
615 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City St. Louis 
i nsas Lity o 
Soiree Galevede Spgs. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 
First the Blade. By Clemence Dane. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.50. 

The author’s former novel, “ Regiment 
of Women,” received cordial praise. The 
present book is also of excellent quality. In 
some ways it is a little lighter in tone and 
talk than the first book. It is really a com- 
edy (a much-abused word nowadays) of 
social life and of the reaction of character. 
There is also in it not a little quiet humor. 
A giriand boy who grow into manhood and 
womanhood develop their traits of temper- 
ament and personality gradually, and the 
growth is rendered forcefully and subtly. 


Johnny Pryde. By J: J. Bell. The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $1. 

Johnny, the grocer’s boy, is as good fun 
in his way as was Mr. Bell’s “ Wee Mac- 
Greegor ” in his. 

Lonely Stronghold (The). By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York, $1.35. 

One is reminded a little of “ Jane Eyre ” 
in this tale of a lady’s companion ae | the 
masterful and mysterious man who puzzles 
and angers but finally wins her. The 
stronghold is a Pele (or heed diction- 
ary. The tale is lively (unlike “Jane Eyre”), 
but would be better for compression. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Bird Woman (Sacajawea). The Guide of 
Lewis and Clark. Her Own Story. Now First 
Given to the World by James Willard Schultz. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
ton. $1.50. 

This is the romantic story of the Indian 
woman Sacajawea, who helped to guide the 
Lewis and Clark — across the 
Rocky Mountains. “ Intelligent, cheerful, 
resourceful, tireless, faithful, she inspired 
us all,” said the Lewis and Clark Journal of 
her. Mr. Schultz tells her story as he heard 
it from aged Indians, and contrives to get 
the real atmosphere of the tepee into his 
narrative. 


Northcliffe : Britain’s Man of Power. By 
William E. Carson. The Dodge Publishing 
Company, New York. $2. 

Whatever may be the differences of 
opinion as to Viscount Northcliffe’s influ- 
ence on English journalism, none can den 
that he is a “man of power.” This hook 
about him is frankly laudatory, but it tells 
the story of his career in a most entertain- 
ing manner. Northcliffe’s influence on the 
conduct of the war receives — atten- 
tion and makes absorbing reading. 
Wonderful Story of Joan of Arc and the 

Meaning of Her Life for Americans 
(The). By C. M. Stevens. Illustrated. The 
Cupples & Leon Company, New York. $1.50. 

The inspiring life and the unspeakably 

itiful death of this heroine of France are 

Pally described in this recital of one of the 

reatest tragedies of history. Too much 

Rea cannot be done in our day to this 
martyr to the savagery of her own time, 
and this fervid eulogy of the Maid is pecu- 
liarly weleome now, when devoted women 
are taking a more active part in the great 
drama of European history than ever 
before. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 
Last of the Romanofs (The). By Charles 
Rivet. Translated by Hardress O’Grady. Illus- 

trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 
This is an account of the last days 
of the former Court and Government, with 
the Emperor a more or less prominent 


and pathetic figure, but without having the 
account exactly center on him. The brill- 
iant French journalist asserts that in the 
whole unsavory Rasputin episode the moral 
character of the Empress stood untarnished, 
no matter how deplorable her mistakes of 
judgment. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Tenting To-Night. A Chronicle of Sport and 
Adventure in Glacier Park and the Cascade 
Mountains. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Illus- 
—_— Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
pl.do. 

The increasing number of people who 
like to “camp out ” will find much delight 
in this account of Mrs. Rinehart’s expedi- 
tion in the Rockies. It was a real expedi- 
tion, for the party took thirty-one horses, 
guides, packers, a cook, and a moving-pic- 
ture outfit. They went into unknown coun- 
try, and had many parlous adventures. 
These are described in a lively and enter- 
taining fashion that will hold every lover of 
the big out-of-doors. 


WAR BOOKS 
Fighting Engineers (The). The Minute Men 
of Our Industrial Army. By Francis A. Col- 
lins. Illustrated. The Century Company, New 
York. $1.30. 

Every one has read of the splendid serv- 
ice rendered by American engineer forces 
in the war. The title of this book tells the 
story. Our engineers have fought with rifle 
and bayonet. They have a rendered 
service of the utmost importance in build- 
ing bridges, replacing rails, building roads, 
in forestry work, a in other indispensa- 
ble matters. Over one hundred thousand 
skilled men are in the American engineer 
force. They form not only a large but 
an indispensable section of our effort in 
France and Belgium. 

Flying Poilu (The). A Story of Aerial Warfare. 
By Marcel Nadaud. Translated by Frances 
Wilson Huard. Illustrated. T he George H, 


Doran Company, New York. $1.35 
This is a delightful, pathetic, inspiring 
story. It describes the exploits of a Paris 
street urchin who wins his way in the Avia- 
tion Corps. He is called Chignole—in 
French slang this stands for a little hand 
bit or tool. The translation, in which 
French direct discourse becomes admirable 
American, is by the well-known author of 
“My Home in the Field of Honor” and 
“My Home in the Field of Mercy.” 
War-Whirl in Washington (The). By Frank 
Ward O'Malley. Illustrated. The Century 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

These articles on war conditions in 
Washington, written by an experienced 
newspaper man, are, on the surface, amus- 
ing and flippant in manner. But they also 
strike with good-natured but forceful irony 
at red-tape duplication of effort, official 
dullness, and Congressional waste of time. 
These things were bound to exist in Wash- 
ington when our National work was sud- 
denly enlarged a hundredfold. It is not 
injurious, but helpful, to point out the 
causes, not for the purpose of scoring the 
men who have proved incompetent, but of 
showing where improvement can and must 
be made. 

We are sure that readers will enjoy Mr. 
O’Malley’s picture of Washington whirlin 
about in the war-storm; and, while official 
Washington may find it a little dificult to 
smile, it oehaialy can get from the book 
some pertinent suggestions for tuning up 
and speeding up war activity. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
SEVERAL METHODS OF 
EXPRESSING THE TONNAGE 
OF VESSELS 


BY ROBERTSON MATTHEWS 


Assistant Professor of the Heat-Power Department, Sibley 
College, Cornell University 





The following statement may help the 
public understanding of our progress in 
ship-building. A reference to the last para- 
graph will suffice to show how a disagree- 
ment may arise between statements by Mr. 
Hurley and by the British authorities. 
Thanks are due for this material to Mr. 
E. F. Orwip, of the Hull Department of 
the Harlan Biant, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, who kindly furnished the 
original printed material and checked our 
condensed statements. 

The term tonnage as applied to vessels 
is expressed in the following different 
ways: 

1. Displacement tonnage Based on direct measure 
2. Dead-weight tonnage § in long tons (2,240 lbs.). 
3. Gross tonnage ased solely on 


4. Under-deck tonnage - arbitrary unit of 
5. Net or net register tonnage ) volume. 


Displacement tonnage is the weight of 
the displaced water in long tons, and 
equals the weight of the entire ship with 
everything aboard, cargo, and with steam 
up. 
Ppead-weight tonnage is the carrying ca- 
pacity of the vessel in long tons, including 
fuel, fresh water, stores, etc. In fact, the 
dead-weight represents everything going to 
make up the + a of the loaded 
vessel excepting what is a part of the vessel 
and her equipment. 

For those tonnages based on the arbi- 
trary unit of volume many other arbitrar 
definitions and measurements are ianabonll 

The term tonnage is used to define the 
one-hundredth part of the capacity, in 
cubic feet, of the combined space inclosed 
by holds, forecastle, poop, etdowkenen, 
deck-houses, hatches, ete., after making 
certain deductions and restrictions. Making 
these deductions gives— 

Under-deck tonnageis the capacity meas- 
ured below the upper deck—that is, the 
internal capacity of the vessel from an ar- 
bitrary point near the bow to an arbitrar 
point near the stern, the location of whieh 
points depends on the shape of the vessel. 

The gross tonnageis the sum of the under- 
deck tonnage and that of the forecastle, 
poop, bridge-house, deck-houses, hatches, 
etc. If from the gross tonnage we take the 
legal allowance for machinery space, crew 
space, and any rooms used for the ship’s 
use proper, as the carpenter shop, steering- 
gear house, chain lockers, etc., we have the 
net or net register tonnage. 

If we take a certain vessel, the numeri- 
cal magnitude of the tonnages will decrease 
in the order named : 

. Displacement tonnage. 

2. Dead-weight tonnage. 

. Gross tonnage. 

. Under-deck tonnage. 

. Net or net register tonnage. 

Thus, in speaking of a certain vessel, we 
must clearly define which tonnage is meant. 
For example, a certain vessel has a dis- 
placement tonnage of 6,400 at its legal 
draft, while its corresponding dead-weight 
tonnage is 4,561, or 71.4 per cent of the 
former. For this same vessel the gross and 
net tonnages were respectively 2,783 and 
1,647. Basing these on displacement ton- 
nage, the respective percentages are 43.5 
per cent and 25.7 per cent. 
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Hotels and Resorts 





COLORADO 


llth Ave. Hotel 


DENVER, COLO. 
100 soem. Rates 75c to $2.00 per day. Depot 
ar No. 58 stops at our door. 





_ CONNECTICUT 


THE MONTOWESE 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 

Opened its 53d season under the 
of the BRYANS, JUNE 8 

It is a delightful piace e for families. ,_ 

and country combined. Abundance of shade, 

extensive grounds. Tennis, golf, bathing, boat- 

ing, music. Electric lights, rooms with bath. 

Auto accommodations. 250 guests. Booklet. 
W. A. BRYAN 


MOUNT ALGO INN 
Kent, wage my ng Conn. 


* 

The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


NORFOLK INN 


In foothills of Berkshires. Ideal scenery. All 
sports. Fine auto roads. Invigorating, health- 
ful climate. Garage and all improvements. 

HENRY R. SWEET, Prop., Norfolk, Conn. 


GREENWICH INN 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SUMMER 
HOME ON THE WATER 


GOL F—TENNIS— BATHING—MUSIC 

















_MAINE — 


DRIFTWOOD 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. 
Built on cliffs right above ocean ; comfort- 


able rooms, exc ag table. 
Mrs. A. McK. GULLIVER. 


The Homestead 
LEY ISLAND, ME. 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Illustrated booklet 
and Teton upon application. Address 
THOMAS E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 








Robinhood Inn and Cottages 


Baitey IsLanp, Mg. Will open June 15. Bath- 
ing, fishing, sailing. For circular, Miss Massey. 


THE JOHNSON and COTTAGES 


Bailey Island, Maine. Beautiful location over- 
looking Casco Bay. F ishing, penne bathing. 
Fresh dairy products anc eta Two 
hours’ sail from Portland. H. F.. chanson, Prop. 


Thwing’s Cz imp Belgrade 1. Lake, 


A picturesque collection of rustic cottages 
on shore of island, beautifully watered and 
wood . Cottages furnished ¢ somplete with all 
conveniences. Central dining cabin with ex- 
cellent table—also used for dancing and enter- 
tainments. Fine fishing, boating and bathing. 
For information address 
FRANCIS D. TH WING, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Ye Headland Inn 
TREFETHEN, CASCO BAY, MAINE 


Ideal ‘situation within fifty feet of ocean; 
most attractive natural scenery, pine woods, 
rocky coast ; boating, bathing, fishing, riding. 
Cool days, restful nights. Artistic simplicity, 
homelike comfort, excellent table. Gas, pure 
water, baths. Booklet. Caner | ae 











Address WM. H. SIMO 
356 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 





MAINE 


THE ARK 


DEER ISLE, MAINE 
Ideal location on cool Maine coast. Outdoor 
sports and beautiful walks and drives. Excel- 
lent table. Moderate rates. L. E. Haskell, Prop. 
Deer 


Isle THE FIRS Maine 


Select but i inexpensive Summer Home. 
Booklets. 8. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


Douglas Inn and Cottages BOCAS 


Attractive mountain resort; i nh se A 
tude. Charming scenery ; pleasant walks and 
drives. Allimprovements. Fresh dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, vegetables and fruit from farm. 
Furnished Cottages to Rent, with meals at 
the Inn. For terms address E. 8. DOUGLAS. 


COOPER’S CAMPS 


In the heart of the beautiful Maine lake and 
forest region. Private cabins, well furnished, 
and central dining-room. A real change with 
healthful recreation. Ideal sport for the 
hunter and fisherman. Write for booklet. 


Capt. G. W. Cooper, Eagle Lake, Me. 














MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 











a eS ey 
YORK CAMPS 
LOON LAKE, MAINE 
In famous Bangotey ley region in heart of 


mountains facing Private log cabins 
with open fires, bath and hot and cold 
pl hy - dining-room. Golf within 
rage. Boating, bathing, 
mountain climbing. + yl = 
om camp furnishes fres! 
paultry, certified mi fi. 
Wis ‘YORK, Prop. 


coe 
mile fr 


Book let °F LE 


OUND POND or Pemaquid 
Point, Maine. Cottages in desirable 
summer colon . Teachers can find reasonable 
rates. H. H. Chamberlain, Round Pond, Me. 

















cA MP ALAMOOSOOK, East Orland, 

Me. For adults. Quiet, cool camp on lake 

= the woods. Canoes, fishing, tennis, Tents, 
tog cabing. Good board. ok let. a E. 
CK, 8 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Squaw Mountain Inn 


Situated on a bluff overlooking Moosehead 
Lake in the heart of the Maine woods. Ideal 
scenery, hunting and fishing. Modern equip- 
ment t roughout and excellent table. otor 

ting, mountain climbing, tennis and other 
forms of healthful recrea jon. re and in- 
vigorating pine breezes. Two mails daily and 
long distance telephone. Accessible by auto. 


ARTHUR A. CRAFTS, Prop., Greenville Junction, Me. 
Jackman, 


ATTEAN CAMPS “wsine 


Offer a healthful qutinwe life in the Maine 
woods. Clean, comfortable cabins, well fur- 
nished. Canoe > hunt aiing on and ynencoied 


trout fishin; ng. —- oy. 
Ex es at —-% trite or large 


scriptive booklet. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Jackman, Maine. 


THE CHAMPERNOWNE 
KITTERY POINT, ME 

appointments. Rooms en suite with 
baths. HORACE MITCHELL, 


CAMP KETCHUM 


on the shore of 


Beautiful Nahnamakanta Lake 


under the shadow of 


UNSUNTABUND MOUNTAIN 
“Where Untamed Things The Wildest Grow” 
In the heart of the 


GREAT MAINE WILDERNESS 


Where Trout Rise to Fly from June to October 
were Big Togue are Caught at Will 
here You are Sure to Get Your Big Game 

Where Birds and Smal] Game are Plentiful 
Where the Cabins are Comfo 
a ws Table is Certain to Suit You 

te for references and datesto _ 
MELV1. N Scorn. Norcross, Maine. 


Granite State Hotel °° ,P2™* 


Situated on picturesque coast of Maine. 
Sandy beach and evergreen woods. G 
service at reasonable rates; special atten- 
tion to table. Comfortable rooms. Booklet. 
Season 1918: June, soy August, and Sep- 
tember. FRANK’ H. THURSTON, Prop. 


Ogunquit, Maine 
Board in Private Family 
near th good bathing. First-class 
table. Hates $1 $15-$20 a ingle, 95 oe as double 
rooms. NS. 











private 














SEBASCO ESTATES 


A homelike resort on Casco Bay and Ocean. 
4 miles shore, a rm, gardens, woods. Club 

Lon 16 bungalows and camps. Booklet. 
SEBASCO ESTATES CO., Sebasco, Me. 


Moy-mo-da-yo Lodge 457/71 ¥3s 27 
South Limington, Me, Tents for sleep- 
dressing-rooms ; modern sanita- 
$15-$20 per week. Miss MOODY, 
16 Montview St., West Roxbury, Mass. 





A camp for 








r 


Opens 
July 2nd 


Here it is cool—the 
air bracing—all con- 
ditions favorable for 
9 vacation enjoyment. 
‘S| Golf, tennis, sailing, 







The 








swimm ett fishing, 
drivin; ing, auto- 
mobi ing. usic, 
wr dancing. 
Free from Hay Fever. 
Write for Booklet— 


or wire or write for reservation. 
The Grindstone Inn, Winter Harbor, Maine. 
(Across Frenchman’s Bay from Bar Harbor.) 








cean House, York Beach, Me. Leading 
hotel. All conveniences. Priva: 

excellent cuisine, comfortable and homelibe 

Orchestra, tennis, fol be bathing and — 

Beautiful drives. W. J. Sim 


_ MASSACHUSETTS | 
HOTEL PURITAN | 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
We DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 













a om 
Your inquiries gladly ans answ pone 
and our bookle’ 















OT-Costello: 
THE PINES 


CAPE COD | ccetie Mase 


Boating, bathing. Booklets. N. C. Morse. 


CAPE COD] THE SANTUIT 


Cotuit, Mass. 
Boating, bathing. JAMES WEBB. 





If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot fad a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
xtravagance. 


HYANNIS, MASS. 
Beautifully situated on elevation fronting the 
sea, in estate of 1,000 acres, well covered with 
pine and oak woods. Thoroughly — 
with all modern improvements. 
bathing beach, tennis courts, golf club, beau- 
tiful walks and drives. Accommodations for 
‘automobile parties. Delightfully cool ocean 

reezes. New management. Address 
Aberdeen Hall, Geacis. I Mass. 


THE BERMAKEN 


Kenberma, Mass. 
wien wy PLACE for quiet people. 
front. Modern improvements. Ample 
table. Fine’ bathing. Cottage to rent. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 15. Elevation 1,400 feet. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea 
Private Batus. Descriptive Bookie. 


OLONIAL 


Marthas Vineyard 
Edgartown, Mass. I N N 
Illustrated Booklet. T. H. CHIRGWIN. 


BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best 18-hole seashore course in U. 8S. 
Tennis, surf bathing, etc. 

No Malaria NoHay Fever No Hot Days 
American Plan Moderate Rates 
Season Opens JUNE 29th 
Booking Office : 


The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 
il JUNE 15th 


MERWIN I. BULKLEY, Proprietor 


Sea Cliff Inn 


Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


Open June 20 to Sept. 20. New Eng- 
land’s most popular seashore resort. 
Every breeze an ocean breeze. Send for 


booklet, ‘‘ Quaint Nantucket.’’ Address 
SEA CLIFF INN 


Nantucket, Mass. 


























Powder Point Hall 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


An ideal family resort on South 
Shore. New concrete a. All 
modern improvements. = 


boating. Tennis, golf. ‘+ ~ auto roads. 
for its excellent table. Open last of Yane to 
Sept. 15. Booklet. Address 


Cc. M. READE, 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 





BLACK ROCK HOTEL 
NORTH COHASSET, MASS. 


A high-class summer hotel catering 
exclusively to the best people 
rb location facing the ocean amid beauti- 
sl eoumary estates. 19 pie from Boston on 
—— Jerusalem Road. Especially conveni- 
ent for motorists. Tennis courts, fine bathing 
and boating. Rates $5 to $8 per day. 
A. 8. STANFORD, Prop. and Mgr. 
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Real Estate 





MA! A i N E 
near - Bath, Me. 
Merrymeeting Bay "93.03%; 
4 rooms, screened sleeping- porch ; Camp 5 
rooms, furnished ; $75, season. H. od L 
Worcester Academy, /orcester, Mass. 


BRIDGTON, ME. ‘cottage on High 
Lake. Fireplace, screened Ferme seclu ~~ 


Good fishing and arse ‘erms ———— 
Address FRANK M STONE, R 


Bungalows For Rent 
Kennebec County, completely furnished. 5 
rooms, bath and screened porch. Running hot 
and cold water. Ice, wood and canoe included. 
—— © age - pe month, or $200 to $250 per 
CHASE, Kents Hill, Me. 








On attrac- 
tive lake in 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lake Sunapee To Rent. Fully 


furnished house on 
shore of lake, one-half mile from the Gran- 
liden. 6 bedrooms and 2 servants’ rooms, 3 
bathrooms, oe and ats, private 
steamboat doc oe ps two cars. Address 
D.W. RICHARDS, 14 Broadway, New York. 











a NEW Y ° R K 
Shore front 


e Champlain “hor fron 

the pines. Sane furnished, $200 to 

ye 75 for season. Sand beach for children. 
C. H. EASTON, 1 Broadway, New York. 














LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, fur- 
pene for rent and for sale. Write foe 
lets. Sarg ent & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarter 3 Lake Sunapee Real ‘Estate. 


Pardridge Lake, N. H. 149, 


Furnished —_. Fireplace, piano, porches, 
boats. Address Bonnie’s Haven, Geneva, Ils. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE Ballston Beach Bungalows 








by the ocean surf. Choice loca- 

CoD on. Moderate rents seasons. 
W. Batt, 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 

PHUNURUVIVHUUIN YUHUUUUUOCUOUNUULUUUUUUUNGEAOOUALGRUYUUUH E0000 LULA 


there is for sale a summer place 

of 7% acres wooded land, cottage 
of 19 rooms, hardwood floors, 8 open firep laces, 
etc., in excellent repair, stable garage with 
living quarters, bath house on shore. Section 
is one of the chotcest on the famous North 
Shore of Massachusetts. Near-by estates 
owned by men of national a, .o— 
in value frown $75,000 to over $1,@0 ). O 
cannot use and will sell, Tarmshed “t desired, 
under conditions highly favorable to buyer. 

Photographs and details of 

JOHN D. Bans, 10 High Street, Benton. 


tH IUNIHIL Il TUNNAIUAEIIIH TTT i} III AHHH IAAI qt HN TH 


A T Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass., 








Furnished Cottage. 
Nantucket, ee Ocean front. Squam. 
6 large rooms, piazza, fireplace. Fine bashing. 
$175 season. R. E. FARRIER, Ridgewood,N.J 


For Rent—23 Orange St., 


Nantucket, Massachusetts 


Large living-room, 5 fireplaces, hot water fur- 
nace. Se and gas, 3 bedrooms, screened 
por rch. 2 baths 2 d floor, 2 maids’ rooms, bath 
and Rois in basement, lavatory 1st floor. 
Vi wae of Harbor. 

W.S. Howarp, Box 574, St. Augustine, Florida. 


MICHICAN 


Fa Sale—Unusually Good Sum- 
mer Home, Four acres, shore Grand 
Traverse Bay;_a_ bargain. Full particulars 

address owner L. YATES, Old Mission, Mich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
rer INTERVALE, N. H. 


rea af tractize SUMMER COoT- 
commanding a most beautiful view 
a i ieee Cottage finely built, with 
broad piazzas, electric lights, sleeping-porch ; 
telephone, garage, and ober modern conveni- 
ences. To rent for July and August. Price 
300. For further information appl to Miss 
EANS, 576 Washington St., Dorchester, Mass. 




















WHITE MOUNTAINS—Chase Farm 


Whitefield, N. H., the A. L. Brown homestead, 
12 rooms; ‘modern yorans og’ 8 rooms; bunga- 
low, 6 rooms. Low tal for season. W. B. 





& E. 8. CHASE. 150 W. l0sth St. N. ¥. City. 
Winnipesaukee Lake hee Sag 
Cot th 





tage, Garae All 
Rev socoms, 842 S. 57th St., ’Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE at 
Successful Boys’ Camp fi0xF* FAP resent 
Season. On beautiful New Hampshire lake. 
Fully equipped. Desirable, active clientele. 
Moderate price. Address 2,342, Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 


In Lakewood, New Jersey 


Opposite lake. FOR RENT, furnished, 
for three months, within easy reach of Camp 
Dix, a large, cool house ; library, music-room, 
sleeping- porches. Address 8,871, Outiook. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


FOR SALE 
Desirable summer or winter home. Modern 
house, 2 acres land, garden, and trees. Within 
walking distance of station and post office ; 5 
minutes from golf links. High ground, heau- 
tiful view. Address Mrs. W. M. DAnigLs, 
1232 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK 


yissex-on-Lake Champlain. 

‘4 Heartsease. An attractively located 
village house with privileges of the Crater 
Club to rent for $250 for, the season. Open tire- 
places; modern y fur- 
nished. J. B. Burnham, oF popes ° Me 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


For Rent for Summer Months 
Located directly on Trout Lake, three miles 
from Bolton Landing, Lake George. Built by 
present owner, who will rent for the entire 
season at moderate rental. Completely 
furnished. Six rooms with three 
bedrooms and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. Ice, wood, and 
rowboat included. For full particulars 
address 7,855, Outlook. 


Or Lake George, cottages for rent. 

Furnished. Pure spring water, sanitary 

Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, 
. WALTON, Glenburnie, N. Y. 





























plumbing. ¢ 
shing. E. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Attractive Home 337¢° {79m Phils, 


improvements ; 1 acre. Beautiful countryside 
near George Sc hool, Bucks Co. Convenient to 
trolley and train. $6,500. Owner, 8,731,Outlook. 


VERMONT 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Two capable young women 
with some experience, who are fond of and 
understand children, to assist in care of boys 
and girls in Protestant institution. Address 
Mrs. F. 8. Jones, 671 Prospect St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—MAN (unmarried) to_ teach 
HISTORY and either ENGLISH or LATIN 
at Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, 
N. Y. Address the Principal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for bul- 
letin, Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 

CALIFORNIA needs teachers with gradu- 
ate study. Consult Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ 
Agency, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cal. 





VERMONT—Sale or Rent—SUMMER 
COTTAGE on Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 


Living-room with fireplace, dining-room, 
kitchen with hot and cold water, pantry, 
sleeping-porch. five sleeping-rooms, bath ; 
house fully screened. Icehouse, boat janding. 

‘ine view, plenty of land. 
E. F. Srratron, Box 467, Northampton, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRIVATE echool. A small, well-established 
=. boarding and day school. Convenient to 
ew York and Philadelphia. Capacity enroll- 
ment this year. Principal desires to retire. 
Correspondence confidential. T. H. G., P. O. 
Box 1,592, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED-—School partner with some cap- 
ital, in boys’ school. Building recently en- 
ipeeed, .' Location eminently desirable. 5, 997, 
utioo: 


LITERARY RESEARCH _ 


MATERIAL prepared for writers and 
speakers. Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York City, 

HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 

WANTED—Man (unmarried) to be assistant 
headmaster and director of games and sports 
in the Junior School of the Peekskill Military 
Aca ~ a Peekskill, N. Y. Address the Prin- 
~~ 

ANTED-—Secretary and stenographer for 
hanes institution. Prefer refined, edu- 
cated woman between 30 and 40, Address 
Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

HOUSEWORKER.—Refined, honest, and 
industrious woman to do the work in small 
family, suburban home. Moderate wages. No 
incumbrances. Good home for some one. 
5,999, Outlook. 

WANTED, young woman of ong person- 
ality, between age of twenty-five and thirty- 
five, to assist mother in care of home and two 
children, eight and two years old. Small 
house, all qonveuiene es, pleasantly located in 
near suburb of New York. 6, 001, Outlook 

WANTED — Refined woman or girl as 
mother’s helper, to care for two children. 

eferences required. 6,005, Outlook. 

MATRONS, governesses, mothers’ helpers, 
cafeteria managers, dietitians. Miss Richards, 
537 Howard Building, Providence. Boston, 
16 Jac pe Hall, Trinity Court, Thursdays, 

1 to 




















SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Professional Situations 

PROFESSIONAL violinist and pianist de- 
sire summer hotel position. 5,924, Outlook. 

MINISTER and lecturer, 54 years old, who 
has traveled in all mission lands studying the 
work of Christ, wishes opportunity for serv- 
ice as pastor supply or lecturer in this world 
crisis. 6,009, Qutiook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE position. REF- 
ERENCES, 5,998, Outlook. 

WANTED-Summer position for high school 
girl, absolutely trustworthy. Excellent with 
children. Clergyman’s reference given and 
required. 6,002, Outlook. 

MOUNT Holyoke graduate, experienced 
teacher, desires summer work as companion, 
tutor, or office assistant. References. 6,003, 
Outlook. 

AMERICAN nurse, years of work with 
nervous patients under famous specialists, 
great influence over patient. Will consider 
only those able to travel and do things. Ex- 
perienced traveler. 6,004, Outlook. 
_HOUSEKEEPER, experienced buyer, de- 
sires pou, institution, school, or hotel. 
6,011, Outlook 

WANTED—Position as housemother in 
school for boys. 6,008, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M. w. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. Hocharge; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., ork. 

ELDERLY indice will receive best of care 
in my beautiful home, in a lovely college 
town. 6,000, Outlook. 

IMMEDIATE. —Would like, to find quiet 
home with some single person who could 
accommodate and nurse an elderly lady re- 
covering from stroke. Country or suburban 
location preferred. State terms when writing. 
References exchanged. 5,996, Outlook. 

PATRIOTISM by Lyman Abbott, also 4 
verses of America—The Vledge to the Flag— 

2 verses of The Star-Spangled Banner, ali in a 
little leaflet. Further the cause of Patriotism 
by distributing in — letters, in pay envel- 
opes, in schools, churches, clubs, and social 

~ ey 1g8. w. sent prepaid M 30 cents. 

2 hur Morse, Montclair, N. J 

ORRY and all emotional strain RE- 
LIEV ED by an entirely new method. Address 
R. Payton ee 626 Granite Building, 
Rochester, N 

PARENT wishes to locate companionable 
boy, eleven; farm or suburbs; good school; 
Protestant. 6,007, Outlook. 














YOUR 


WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, busi- 
ness, or personal service—domestic workers, 
teachers, nurses, business or professional 
assistants, etc., etc-—whether you require 
help or are seeking a situation, may be filled 
through a little announcement in the classi- 
fied columns of The Outlook. If you have 
or exchange, these 


some article to sell 


columns may prove of real value to you 
Send for 


as they have to many others. 


descriptive circular and 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue 


order 
AND FILL YOUR WANTS. 


New York 





blank 
Address 











heme i000 el 







North Asbury Park, N. J. Open June 29, for seventh season. 


CAPACITY 500. 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 
Hot and cold salt water in all bathrooms. 
WHITE SERVICE. 


Largest, most modern hotel on north Jersey coast. 


New York Booking Office, 8 West 40th Street. w.H. Westwood, Representative. 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager. 


NEW 


MONTEREY 


HOTEL 





ORCHESTRA. 
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Women’s 
Neckwear ; 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


Dainty productions that add a distinctive note to 
the costume. Our showing this season is notable 
for its beauty and variety. 


Fashionable Guimpes 
Lace -trimmed, Hand - Embroi- 
dered, Organdie, Batiste, and Net, 
$5.95 to 12.95. 
Special Organdie Guimpe 

. High Dutch collar, tucked front, 
$3.50. 
Smart Vestees 
Organdie or Net, Hand-Embroi- 
dered and Lace-trimmed, $1.75 
to 7.50. 
Special Organdie Vestee 
Tucked, Lace-trimmed, $1.00. 
Collar and Cuff Sets 
Tucked Organdie, Lace-trimmed, 
$1.95. 
Mannish Vests 
Pique or Madras, with pearl but- 
tons, $1.00. 
Stocks and Jabots 
Lace-trimmed Net with Hand- 
Embroidered Dots, 95c. 
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Vest of Madras or Pique, 
with pearl buttons, $1.00. 


Effective Collars 
Linen or Organdie, Hand-Embroidered, Lace-trimmed, 50c. 


Novelty Pique Vests 
With graceful roll collar, 50c. 





Orders by mail given special attention. 


= James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
HUAN 
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5 to 10 Minutes a Day 
Exercise on my health 
machine will rejuvenate 
you, strengthen the spinal 
column, add to your height, 
make you ile, health 
strong and will RELIEVE 
CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. 
Easily and quickly adjusted 
to any size adult or child— 
male or female. Can be put 
up in your bathroom, bedroom 
or gym. Send for my Free 
Illustrated Booklet, “Short 
Cut to Health.” Attractive 
Dealers’ Proposition. 
Ja <f MERCADUR APPOLON 
© 27a, 502 Seaboard Bank Bldg.,Seattle, Wash. 












‘Yours-/r health! 
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PIRITUAL SONG 
Just Out. A New Song Book. Sample ra! will 
demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Board 25c. Cloth 35c 
The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 


War-Time For Use in Our Churche 


Edited by 

4 mn W. P. Merrill, D.D. 

y S & Clarence Dickinso 

Voicing deepest needs 

WITH MUSIC and loftiest aspirations. 

An unusual selection of forty hymns, no 
in use in largest, influential churches. 
SEND SIX CENTS FOR SAMPLE 

Mention “The Outlook’ 
Co,, 158 Sth Ave..N.Y. 17 Wabash Ave. 
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Install a beautiful ““ WHITE MOUNTAIN ” refrigerator 
— in your summer home. Thousands of these are in constant use in 

Bungalows, Cottages and Camps from tixe Atlantic Coast to the Pacific Slope. 
Made in over 200 different styles, sizes and patterns to select from. 
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Send for hand 








talog and booklets. 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. The department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 





SAFETY FIRST AND THE 
WAR 


BY LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


Tron-workers have never been accused of 
being either mollycoddles or goody-goodies. 
Consequently when nineteen of them em- 
ployed in one of the rolling mills of the 
Cambria Steel Company, at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, recently marched to the office 
and complained that the twentieth man in 
their gang was drunk, and demanded his 
removal before they would go to work, the 
matter ocvasioned no little comment. In 
the entire history of steel-making proba- 
bly nothing like that had ever happened 
before. 

But this request for the removal of an 
unfortunate fellow-workman was not made 
merely because that man had done some- 
thing morally objectionable. It was made 
because these workers were imbued with 
the new spirit of “safety first.’”’ They re- 
garded an intoxicated worker just as they 
would a cracked derrick or a broken link 
in a chain. He was something that might 
at any moment cause an accident that 
might tie up the mill and kill or injure 
some of its workers. And they were deter- 
mined to play safe. 

It is interesting to inquire, then, how this 
attitude of ‘aia the attitude employers 
have in vain attempted for years to incul- 
cate in their men—came into being at the 
Cambria Steel Works. 

When the French would unravel a mys- 
tery, they say, “ Cherchez la femme” (find 
the woman). In this case we shall have to 
hunt for a man. But he is easily found. 
He is safety engineer J. S. Herbert. 

The Cambria Steel Company was organ- 
ized perhaps sixty-five years ago by Phila- 
delphians of that religious sect known as 
Friends. As friends they have always 
treated their employees—an original force 
of two hundred to three hundred men, now 

rown to nineteen thousand men. They 
built for their workmen the first industrial 
hospital in the world. They put in charge 
of it the best surgeon they could secure. 
As far back as forty years ago they organ- 
ized a benefit association to care for the 
families of men who were in the hospital. 

But while these efforts alleviated suffer- 
ing, they did not decrease accidents. Year 
after year the hospital records showed 
about so — injured men per hundred 
employees, and it was accepted as a fact that 
about that proportion of men must neces- 
sarily be injured in operating a steel mill. 

In 1913 Mr. Edwin E. Slick, the big- 
hearted general manager of the company, 
created a safety department, installed Mr. 
Herbert as engineer in charge of it, and 
backed up his work morally and financially. 

Mr. Herbert began to chart all accidents, 
together with pertinent facts as to the men 
injured. Among the interesting things his 
charts showed were these : A man who has 
been in the steel works less than thirty 
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Safety First and the War (Continued) 

days is six times as likely to be hurt as the 
man who has been there more than thirty 
days; and the man who has been at wor 
less than six months is four times as likely 
to be injured as the man who has worked 
more than six months. This hazard of the 
new man is due mainly to his ignorance of 
the operations with which he is connected, 
and no safeguard can be put on a man. 
Thus with every new hand employed lia- 
bility to accident increases in industry. 

The obvious safeguard for all these cases 
is education. It is easy to teach a man how 
to play safe on ten different occasions. So, 
though mechanical safeguards were every- 
where installed, the dominant note in the 
safety work at Cambria Steel Works be- 
came education. 

It was rather difficult work. In the first 
year the men looked at Mr. Herbert suspi- 
ciously, wondering what new kind of a skin 
game he was playing. But when he showed 
the amount of wages they lost each month 
through being laid off by injuries, and 
called attention to the number of shoes and 
bags of flour that might have been bought 
with this lost money, the men became open- 
minded. Strained backs were a frequent 
source of loss. One of Mr. Herbert’s assist- 
ants went into a shipping house, after the 
confidence of the men - been gained, and 
spent half a day teaching the workers how 
to lift kegs of nails so that they would not 
hurt their backs or be dead tired at the end 
of the day. 

Finally the men themselves enlisted in the 
safety campaign. In each of the nineteen 
divisions of the works a safety committee 
of three men was appointed, mh serve for 
a period of two months. Then they are 
succeeded by other men. Thus _ nearly 
three hundred and fifty different men 
serve on safety committees each year, and 
the leaven of safety first has spread rapidly 
throughout the entire force. 

Accident records are kept for each divis- 
ion. If accidents in any division are fewer 
than they were for the preceding twelve 
months, each committeeman in that division 
receives aten-dollar bonus. And the com- 
mitteemen of the division that makes the 
greatest reduction for the two months’ period 
are paid an additional $10 each. Usually 
twelve to eighteen committees are on the 
winning side, which means that in at least 
two-thirds of the divisions there is a con- 
stant reduction of accidents. Despite the 
fact that since 1913, when the safety de- 
aoa ages was organized, thousands of new 
1ands have been added to the force, the 
accidents for 1917 were fifty-five per cent 
lower than for 1913. 

The casualties on the firing line of Amer- 
ican industry are as impressive and terri- 
ble as the casualties in the trenches. In 
Pennsylvania alone 255,616 men were 
killed and injured in industry during the 
year 1916. 

It behooves manufacturers who are patri- 
otically endeavoring to speed up their 
plants also to cut down their accidents. It 
can be done. In a former article The 
Outlook pointed out the cost of hiring 
and firing. Mr. Herbert, by demonstrating 
the menace of the new hand, has shown the 
dangers of hiring and firing. Patriotic 
employers have two tasks before them: 
they must produce the needed manu- 
factures, and while doing so they must cut 
down accidents. 

Just treatment wilh build up a perma- 
nent body of workmen, and proper educa- 
tion will make safety workers of every one 
of those employees. 
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Look for the Big Red One 


When you need a pure, high-grade oil for lubricating any light mechanism, for 
cleaning and polishing veneered and varnished surfaces, for preventing rust or 
tarnish on metal surfaces—go to any good store and ask for 3-in-One. 

Look for the big red ONE on the label. This trade mark, famous a quarter-century, 
appears on every bottle and can of 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil for Home and Office 


Try 3in-One for oiling typewriters, all office mechanisms, bicycles, guns, 
automatic tools, sewing machines, locks, hinges. For cleaning and polishing 
fine furniture—for making your own dustiess dust-cloths and polish mop. 
For preventing rust or tarnish on gas ranges, stoves, bathroom fixtures, 
tools, knives. 


Self-shavers: Use 3in-One on your razor blades before and after 

shaving and they won’t “pull.” Motorists: 3-in-One stops spring 

squeaks, oils any magneto just right, cleans and polishes car body 

and windshield. Ford owners: Try 3-in-One on the commutator 

—makes cranking much easier. 

Sold throughout the civilized world, in 50c, 25c and 

15c bottles ; also in 25c Handy Oil Can. 

FREE Ask us to send you a liberal sample of 3-in- 
One Oil and Dictionary of Uses—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 AEH. Broadway New York 
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Important to 
Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 
address, both old and new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 


HALF ONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
The South Jersey Coast is — 
delightful at this season. Chal- 


fonte appeals to cultivated, interest- 
ing peozle seeking rest and recreation. 
Modern, 10-story, fireproof. Right on the 
beach and boardwalk. A\ll sports and 
pastimes. Golf and yacht club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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HOTEL WENTWORT 


Newcastle By-the-Sea 
New Hampshire 
(Near Portsmouth) 














No Hotel on the New England Coast is more 
notable in. the beauty of its location, the attract- 
iveness of surroundings and perfection of service. 
Located on the sea, in the center of a large 
oy: park. Accommodates 500. Local and 


ong distance telephone in each room. 
















Associated with the IDEAL and 
NEW ENGLAND Tours 


OPEN FROM JUNE 25th TO SEPTEMBER 25th 








Every facility for sport and recrea- 
tion. Fine golf course, yachting, 
tennis, trap shooting and rifle range, 
dancing. Pool, still and surf bathing, 
deep sea fishing, and well-equipped 
garage under competent supervision. 








Music by symphony orchestra. Send tal today for 
beautiful illustrated book, telling how easy 
to reach here from all points. 






It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 


tS 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. Priest, Prest., C. A. Judkins, Mangr. 
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Boston 
Garter 


Comfort 

The Boston 
Garter rests 
so easily on 
the leg that 
you forget you 
have it on. 


Convenience 
Easily adjus- 
ted — fits 
smovthly and 
stays in place 
until you re- 
lease it. 


Service 

The “Boston”? 
combines ease, 
efficiency and 
durability. It 
retains its 
strength and 
elasticity after 
long wear. 


Sold Everywhere. 25c., 30c., 35c., 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 




















Runs on Kerosene 


Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 
A most remarkable invention. No electric- 
ity, wires ur springs. 1918 Improved pat 
ented Models. Runs 8 hours for a cent on 
kerosene. Quiet—Convenient. Brings gen 
uine comfort and satisfaction, Ideal for the 
sick, A proved success. 4th season. Increase 
your efficiency. Every home and office 
should have one. The Wonder Fan, Two 
Models. Three Sizes. BE WELL. KEEP COOL. 
Lake Breeze Motor, 582 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

















Fishermen, Prevent Back Lash Snarls 
by attaching a 


GEM SELF WINDER 


toyour reel. It automatically winds 
and spools your line dU" 
THUMBING or FINGERING. and 
ou positively cannot get a back 
h snarl. Can be attached to any 
reel or rod. No more sore thumbs. 
Sold by leading Sporting Goods 
Dealers or sent direct on receipt 
of price, $1.50. 


GEM REEL WINDER COMPANY 








1203 Pabst Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Foot = Ease to be Added to ee 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 
Under the above heading the Detroit Free 

Press, among other things says: ‘“The theory 

is that soldiers whose feet are in good con- 

dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 
rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men 
in training to shake Foot=Ease in their shoes 
each morning, 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bags or 
**Kits,” Allen’s Foot—Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men of the navy. 
It is used by American, French and British 
troops, because it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet. There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal- 
louses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes 
to-day from your Drugyist or Dep’t store to 
mail to your friends in training camps and in 
the army and navy, 
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BY THE WAY 


In a list of men who do not smoke, 
“Good Health” mentions, in an_ issue 
largely devoted to an anti-tobacco crusade, 
President Wilson, ex-President Roosevelt, 
ex-President Taft, and Charles E. Hughes, 
former candidate for President. On the 
other hand, it may be remembered that 
President Grant was almost never seen 
without a cigar in his mouth. This suggests 
the interesting question, which doubtless 
some close reader of history can answer, 
Did Napoleon and Wellington fight out 
their differences with or without the assist- 
ance of My Lady Nicotine? 

Writers of advertisements for depart- 
ment stores, who are fond of endless detail 
in spreading their store news before the 
public, might gather a lesson from the 
Baltimore “ American’s ” recent reprint of 
its first issue, dated August 20, 1773. This 
contains an advertisement of a Baltimore 
jeweler. After enumerating part of his 
stock, he concludes: “Silver & steel top’d 
thimbles, pincushion hoops and chains, with 
sundry other articles, too tedious to men- 
tion” (italics ours). ' 

Another advertisement in the pre-Revo- 
lutionary paper above quoted runs as fol- 
lows: Baltimore, August 18, 1773. 

Many people in this Town and Feil’s Point hav- 
ing hitherto neglected to pay their public Dues this 
year, my deputy has my orders to execute every 
person that has not paid, without distinction, as I 
am to leave the office in November, and all accounts 
muft be settled with 

J. R. Hotwiway, Sheriff of Baltimore County. 
No doubt the exasperated sheriff here 
uses the word “ execute ” in the legal sense 
of enforcing a judgment or writ of execu- 
tion to sell the offender’s property, and 
does not mean to threaten him with sudden 
death if he fails to pay! 


All good neighbors, a contributor to the 
American “ Agriculturist” says, like to 
borrow occasionally from each other, but 
what can one do with the neighbor who 
makes a practice of getting her supplies 
from you and never makes any return? 
“T once laughingly told my neighbor,” she 
says, “who wanted to wear my new hat to 
town before I had worn it myself, that I 
would lend her anything but my clothes.” 
This borrower took her good-natured vic- 
tim at her word, and among the list of 
things she soon borrowed were coffee, meal, 
flour, oil, vinegar, soap, and pencils—which 
last were regarded as too small ever to 
bother about bringing back, while most of 
the other things were “ forgotten.” 

Actors, says the “ Dramatic Mirror,” 
are nervous about the new “ loafer law ” in 
New York. Technically, it seems, actors 
who are idle during the three dull months 
of summer will be liable to arrest under the 
law. A kind-hearted official, however, 
states that actors will come under the same 
category in this matter as school-teachers 
and college professors, and that the spirit 
of the law will be observed rather than its 
technicalities. 

Illustrating the idea that dietary changes 
on a vast scale may take place as a result 
of the war, David F airchild, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says in the “ Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine:” “ When 
King John of _ dl was being taken to 
England after the battle of Poitiers and 
one of the principal items of his expendi- 
ture was for sugar (one of the kingly luxu- 
ries of his day), could he alle have 
imagined that the time would come when 
a descendant of a West African slave, in a 


continent yet undiscovered, would remark 
in the language of his captors, ‘It just 
seems iike somebody was dead in the house 
to have no sugar!’ These are consequences 
of food habits.” 

Among “Selling Tips” in a trade cireu- 
lar is this suggestion: “Going around a 
territory for a number of years, the average 
salesman gets into a beaten track that often 
bears a close resemblance to a rut. He 
calls in the same towns, sleeps in the same 
hotels, and sees the same concerns on each 
trip. I was a victim of this habit for many 
years until one day I was forced to brea 
my schedule to oblige a good customer. I 
lost train connections to my regular stop 
and I had perforce to work several near-by 
‘tank’ towns, where I did a fair business 
and nearly all new trade at that. Since 
then I’ve made it a regular practice to set 
aside three hours of each working day to 
this ‘ pioneer’ work.” 

The trade circular quoted above offers 
these “ Rules of Salesmanship :” “1. Know 
your business. 2. Be clean. 3. Be cheerful. 
4. Be a good loser. 5. Be courteous. 6. Be 
on good terms with the inside men. 7. Be 
a good listener. 8. Respect a man’s time. 
9. Work. 10. Think.” In order that these 
rules may “ get across ” to the salesman, an 
eleventh rule might be added: “ Read.” 

“ Does your son who is abroad with the 
troops understand French ?” asks the caller, 
as reported in a daily paper. “Oh, yes; 
but he says the people heaneets there don’t 
seem to.” 

The late Lester F. Ward, who has been 
called “ America’s most distinguished so- 
ciologist,” showed the candor of a large 
mind in admitting his own mistakes. In a 
note in his “ Glimpses of the Cosmos” he 
says: “In reading it [a book review he had 
written for the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist ’’) I detected an error in line 3 on page 
669, where ‘inorganic’ was printed for 
‘organic.’ I was curious to know how I 
had written it in the final draft, it being 
correct in my rough pencil draft. Mr. 
Hodge returned my manuscript, and it 
proved to be my own mistake in rewriting 
it. A still worse error was made in the last 

aragraph, where I inadvertently wrote 
Vernouil for Chevreul. It was a pure aber- 
ration of mind.” 

The endeavors of the older folks to get 
the boys to avoid common errors of speech 
are sarcastically hit off in the following 
skit from a daily paper’s funny column: 
“ Mother—‘ Johnny, do you know Willie 
Jones?” Johnny—‘I soaked that bone- 
headed shrimp on the beezer the last time 
I seen him.’ Mother— What awful Eng- 
lish! You should say, I soaked that shrimp 
on the beezer the last time I saw him.’ ” 

A minister who read The Outlook’s re- 
cent comment about the Piggery Plan was 
moved by it to give his young people a ser- 
monette on Patriotic Thrift. He closed his 
talk, he writes, with the following bit of 
doggerel. Though not intended for publica- 
tion, it is so amusing and withal conveys 
such a helpful lesson that we print it here 
for wider circulation : 

Piggery, piggery plan, 

The way of the garbage man,— 
Makes bacon and ham 

To feed Uncle Sam ; 

Patriotic old piggery man ! 
Piggery, piggery plan, 
Odoriferous garbage man,— 
He saves fertilizer 

And helps lick the Kaiser ; 
Belligerent piggery man ! 
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A TELLTALE’S HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY 


BY H. MERIAN ALLEN 


From an innocent roll of paper to the 
semblance of a small octopus marks the 
evolution of the stethoscope, and in 1918 
the span of its existence measures exactly 
one hundred years. 

Few of those in this day and genera- 
tion requiring the services of a physician 
are unacquainted with the instrument or 
the decidedly uncomfortable apprehensions 
the mere sight of it inspires. For unswerv- 
ingly it exposes the physical secrets of 
heart and lungs, abdomen and stomach. 

The principle upon which this busy seeker 
after physical truth is founded can be 
traced back to between three and four 
hundred years before Christ. It is, in brief, 
determining the condition of certain in- 
ternal organs by placing the ear to those 
portions of the body containing them—a 
process known in medicine by the rather 
formidable name of auscultation. Hippoe- 
rates, after studying in the temples of the 
gods the more or less humorous tablets upon 
which each person had inscribed his or her 
ailments and the remedies employed to cure 
them, gradually developed this important 
means of diagnosis. 

However, not until the mid-eighteenth 
century had brought wide advance in the 
study of anatomy were any important 
manifestations in the theory of auscultation 
forthcoming. Then an Austrian doctor, 
Auenbrugger, introduced as an accessory 
the art of percussion. 

This method, nevertheless, was not ac- 
corded much attention in the medical 
world until nearly fifty years later, when 
the noted Jean N icolas Corvisart, created 
Baron Desmarets and chief physician to 
Napoleon, seeing its value, made it famous 
by employment in all pulmonary disorders. 
The impetus thus given to auscultation at- 
tended by percussion was added to subse- 
quently through the pleximeter, a device 
invented by Piorry, another well-known 
diagnostician of the period. This consisted 
of a thin oval piece of ivory adjusted at the 
spot to be investigated. Upon this the sound- 
ings were made, either by human touch or 
by a small hammer tipped with rubber. 

Dr. René Laennee, the eminent Parisian 
and distinguished pioneer in the realms 
of anatomy, first arrived at the opinion 
that enlightenment as to internal con- 
ditions could be better conveyed through 
the medium of some artificial contrivance 
interposed between the ear and the patient’s 
body. Moreover, he was brought to the 
conclusion, to be so eminently justified in 
time to come, that by such an instrument 
particular areas could be surveyed with 
quicker and greater accuracy than the 
old way afforded. Therefore during 1816, 
in the course of a clinic at the celebrated 
old College of France, where he was pro- 
fessor, he tested his theory, taking a quire 
of ordinary paper, rolled cylinder shape, 
and applying one end to the chest of the 
subject on the table while the other was 

laced to the demonstrator’s ear. Finding 
his judgment fully vindicated, he perfected 
two years later an apparatus of wood, about 
twelve inches long, with a narrow perfora- 
tion through the center. Dr. Laenuee chris- 
tened the child of his brain from the Greek 
—stethos, the chest, and scopein, to look. 

Dr. Camman, of New York, in more 
modern days, introduced the binaural or 
double stethoscope, with the two flexible 
rubber ear pieces conneden by flanging 
tubes of the same material with the chest 
piece—pretty much as one now sees it. 
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Send long 
Cheerful 


Letters 


to our 
boys in 
the 


service 





HAT Army whose morale is strongest will win 

the war. Write more cheerful letters—they 
create morale. The everywhere, every-day readi- 
ness of Waterman’s Ideal makes letter writing easy. 
The smooth, steady writing qualities permit you to 
write freely as you think—without hesitation or 
irritation. Use the extra daylight hours for writing 
out of doors. Write with ink. The letters of these 
historic days are to be kept as heirlooms of the war 
for humanity. Give your boy a Waterman’s Ideal 
before he goes, or get him to write for it from 
“Over There.” Make it easy for 42 to write. 


Sold at best retail stores 
Avoid substitutes. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00, and up. Folder on request. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street, Boston 115 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
179 St. James Street, Montreal 41 Kingsway, London 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 
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North Asbury Park, N. J. Open June 29, for seventh season. 


CAPACITY 500. ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, 
Hot and cold salt water in all bathrooms. 
WHITE SERVICE. ORCHESTRA. 


Largest, most modern hotel on north Jersey coast. 


New York Booking Office, 8 West 40th Street. w.H. Westwood, Representative 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager. 
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Si/verware 
1s JS ound Economy 


— particularly in such es- 
sential things as tableware, 
for it ensures several gener- 
ations of use from a single 
expenditure, yielding divi- 
dends of service out of all 


proportion to the investment 


Coram 


Sferlin 1g Si/verware 


is sold everywhere by leading jewel- 
ers and bears this trade-marko 


ATO 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths © Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


Works ~Providence © NewYork 
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AMERICAN ACES 


On May 31 Lieutenant Douglas Campbell, of California, 
won his fifth homologated victory. A victory is homologated 
when it is duly witnessed, confirmed, and recorded. It is one 
of the anomalies of this colossal war, in which unprecedented 
masses of men are used, that it has restored the ancient practice 
of single combat. Now, however, instead of taking place on 
the earth it takes place in the air. By bringing down his fifth 
enemy airplane under circumstances that made his achievement 
official Lieutenant Campbell became an ace, and he is the first 
ace to have received purely American training. 

There are other j tee Se who have an official record of 
bringing down five enemy machines apiece; but they have 
received part of their training under French auspices. Such are: 
Major William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, with a record of five ; Ser- 

eant Baylies, of New Bedford, with a record of eight; and 
Captain D. M. K. Peterson, of the Lafayette Escadrille, with 
a record of five. Lieutenant David Putnam, of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Lieutenant Eddie Richenbacker, the former 
automobile racer, have brought down five apiece, but in each 
case only four of the victories have been homologated. 

Lieutenant Campbell, therefore, as the first American-trained 
ace, has a distinction which leads us to print his portrait 
in our picture section. He also has the distinction of having 
received a wound in the service. He is twenty-two years of age, 
the son of Professor W. W. Campbell, head of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, at Mount Hamilton, California. The rapidity with 
which he mastered the science of aerial dueling marked him 
from the first as a fighter destined to win a prominent place in 
the skies. He brought down his first enemy on April 14, a few 
days after his first sortie over the German lines. For this vic- 
tory he received from the French army the Croix de Guerre. 
He dropped his second victim on May 18, his third on the 
following day, his fourth on May 27, his fifth, which was not 
homologated, on May 28, and his sixth (officially the fifth, which 
made him an ace), as we have said, on May 31. Later he was 
reported slightly wounded. 

he French rule of recognizing a fighting pilot as an ace after 

he has attained his fifth victory, and thereafter giving him an offi- 
cial mention in the daily reports from the front, is not followed by 
the other nations at war. The enemy, on his part, has developed 
the suspicious habit of suddenly informing the world that a 
hitherto unknown pilot has achieved his twentieth victory. As 
there is no way by which this assertion can be confirmed, Allied 
fliers may be pardoned the skepticism with which they receive 
these claims. Rngland, on the other hand, frowns upon public 
clamor for the names and victories of its successful airmen. 
Assuming that every Englishman must do his duty regardless 
of the limelight, Great Britain, with characteristic bluntness and 
scorn for display, refuses to accord to the spectacular fighters in 
the air greater publicity than that accorded to the humblest fighter 
in the trenches. It is therefore impossible to learn the extent of 
the British airman’s success until decoration or death or capture 
ves occasion for the publication of the number of his victories. 

The American authorities apparently have followed the French 
method, which naturally appeals to a land of sportsmanlike 
rivalry, and ought to develop conscientious emulation. While 
our air fighters are doing no more than their comrades in the 
trenches or on the sea, they have more specialized training, in 
some respects, and they have opportunities for individualized 
warfare that warrant special and individual recognition. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH PLUCK IN THE AIR 


Our fliers in France have won names for themselves; but 
they have much to do before they equal the records of some 





of their comrades in the British and French services. For 
example : 

Captain J. L. Trollope, of the Royal Flying Corps, winner 
of eighteen victories since January 11, who was reported miss- 
ing on March 28 last, and later was heard from in a German 
detention camp, where he was under medical attention for slight 
wounds received in combat, established, a few days before his 
disappearance, a world’s record in shooting down six enemy 
airplanes on one day’s hunt. The account of this extraor- 
dinary performance was given out with the news of his eap- 
ture. 

Captain Trollope was out with a formation of British air- 
planes when they saw four German planes trying to interfere 
with the investigations of some British observing machines. 
Captain Trollope dived into the four, caught one of them by 
surprise, and with the first rounds from his machine gun sent 
him tailspinning to the ground. The other three made good their 
escape. 

Five minutes later he saw two enemy two-seaters far below 
him, and alone dived down upon them, engaging them one after 
the other. Both crashed to earth within one minute, and so near 
the ground were they that their bursting into fragments was 
clearly visible. 

The victor climbed up to rejoin his formation, which was in 
the thick of another mélée far above him. He took a hand in 
this fight, shot away all his ammunition, and was forced to 
return to his airdrome to replenish it. Three victories were 
thus won in one flight. 

Starting aloft again with fresh ammunition, the captain saw 
a distant formation of three enemy airplanes crossing his lines. 
He got between the sun and the last of the enemy machines, 
and darted in with complete surprise, which is half the victory, 
but just as he was sure of his victim his gun jammed, and he had 
to withdraw while he freed the jam. 

This accomplished, he returned, taking on the second of the 
enemies, and, attacking him point blank from the front, sent 
him on his last chute to a point back of the British lines. The 
fourth ! 

Without waiting to see the end of this enemy, Trollope 
opened up his throttle and pursued the nearest of the survivors. 
Overtaking him less than a mile away, he poured bullets into 
him as he approached. The German caught fire and fell 
ablaze within his own lines. The fifth ! 

Trollope turned home. But on his way he observed a combat 
going on below him between a British two-seater and an enemy 
scout. He descended upon them, darted upon the enemy fight- 
ing plane, and with the first round sent him down spinning. 
He returned to camp to find that all his six victories had been 
witnessed by other pilots of his squadron. Trollope is twenty 
years old. 

Equally remarkable was the repetition of this same world’s 
record by the French ace René Fonck, of the Cigognes, on 
May 3, on the French front. Fonck, it will be remembered, 
attained his thirty-fourth victory late in April and had yet to 
find a bullet hole of an enemy through his own machine. His 
wonderful feat of bringing down six additional enemy airplanes 
on May 3 increased his score to forty, which gives him a long 
lead over his nearest rival in the French air forces, who is 
Lieutenant Charles Nungesser, of Spad 65, a former pugilist, 
wounded severely three times in the air, and, for many months 
after the loss of Guynemer, the leading ace of France. Whether 
or not Captain Fonck ended his brilliant exploits of May 3 
with undented armor after his six victorious encounters re- 
mains to be learned. These repeated successes, at any rate, 
indicate that he has lost none of his marvelous self-control. He 
recently stated that he kept himself always in perfect training, 
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and never permitted himself to fly unless he found that he was 
flawless in nerves and physical fitness. 


SOME RECENT AIR EXPLOITS 

By the spirit and prowess of such air pilots as Fonek and 
‘Trollope may be judged the spirit and, in many cases, the 
prowess of the many hundreds of fliers fighting in the air on 
the side of the Allies. 

And their spirit has made them victors time and time 
again. We have still much to do before we can overwhelm 
Germany in the air. In the meantime it is worth recording 
that one thousand German airplanes have been destroyed on 
the French and British fronts during the past two months, 
according to an official announcement of the British Govern- 
ment; and according to French newspapers it seems that the 


number of enemy airplanes actually brought down is much - 


larger. 

On May 22, just before the Germans began their third 
great offensive, British airmen dropped twelve hundred bombs 
from airplanes upon the German airdromes at Ghent and 
Tournai, Bapaume and Bray. During that same night an ex- 
pedition of airplanes from the British lines flew to Mannheim, 
a hundred miles distant, and dropped two tons of bombs on the 
huge factories there in which chloride gas was manufactured ; 
and a later ‘expedition found those gas factories reduced to 
blackened ruins. 

Some German papers are boastful about the German air 
service and mimimize what the French and English have done. 
But the “Frankfurter Zeitung,” as quoted in the London 
“ Aeroplane,” says, rather pathetically: “Our little Germany 
has not been able to keep ahead of the biggest and richest coun- 
tries in the world, and perhaps shall never reach their output 
of airplanes, whether America increases it or leaves them in 
the lurch.” Germany need not disturb herself. America is not 
going to leave her allies in the lurch. On the contrary, she is 
doing her best to make up for the lost time and expects to be 
some time princeps inter pares, 


THE ANTI-AMERICAN SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


For several days following June 5 there was complete inac- 
tion on the part of the German submarines in American waters. 
It was generally surmised that they had returned whence they 
came. But on June 10 came the news that a Brazilian steam- 
ship, the Pinar del Rio, had been sunk by submarine gunfire 
seventy miles off the Maryland coast. The one new and notable 
thing about this attack was the statement, attributed to the 
crew of this ship, that the submarine was accompanied by a 
“ mother ship,” a vessel of about 6,000 tons, painted gray. The 
fact is certainly important, if true; but it is so inherently 
improbable that such a ship should have escaped the American 
war-vessels which have been crisscrossing this very part of the 
ocean ever since the first rumor of a submarine appeared that 
our naval authorities at Washington are inclined to discredit 
the reports. 

In the nine days following the first appearance of the raiders 
off our coast no transport leaving our ports was attacked by a 
submarine, or saw a submarine, so far as credibly reported. It 
looked as if the submarines were purposely avoiding transports 
and their convoys and confining themselves to the less dangerous 
game of sinking sailing vessels and an occasional coast steamer. 
Our troop-ships move as usual—if anything, more numerously 
than usual. If there has been any feeling that our home waters 
have not been guarded, it has been dispelled by the statements of 
Secretary Daniels and others. So, too, the suspicion that the 
submarines have a base on this side of the water has lessened, 
for it is stated that for months our smaller naval craft have 
searched every inlet and every bay. Possibly there may be such 
a base south of Panama, but naval opinion leans to the belief 
that the submarines come from the other side, and that they 
must return there as their supplies give out. 

A new statement by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, expands his view quoted last week. 
He believes that the object of this submarine campaign is, first, 
to frighten us, and, secondly, to induce us to withdraw de- 
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stroyers from the other side. This, he points out, would be to 
play directly into German hands, and, moreover, it is not at all 
necessary. The Navy Department can and will protect our coast- 
wise shipping without weakening our effective anti-submarine 
operations on the other side of the ocean. Moreover, he says, it 
is not probable that Germany means to attack transports on 
this side, for her opportunities in this direction are more 
advantageous on the other side. The destruction of a few small 
coastwise vessels is a contemptible result, from the naval point 
of view, of that boasted submarine campaign which was to have 
swept British and American commerce and communication off 
the ocean long ago. 


HONOR TO THE AMERICAN MARINES 


The Marine Corps has finely maintained its established 
reputation for vigor and valor. The attacks and advanees it has 
made are in conjunction with French forces, but, as we under- 
stand it, fighting in its own regiments, and they have proved 
the most important service so far rendered by Americans at the 
front. 

This battle is the third in which American soldiers have 
won high praise from the commanders in France and well-merited 
congratulations from the American people. Seicheprey saw 
Americans resisting heroically an extensive German raid and 
driving the enemy back to his lines with heavy loss; Cantigny 
is memorable because there, first, American forees drove a some- 
what extended raid into the enemy’s line, captured a town and 
took prisoners—all on their own initiative and with the support 
of American artillery ; but the advance of the Marines was on 
a wider front, penetrated deeply (considering that it was, in a 
way, a minor offensive), and took and held several villages 
and towns. It was not the only point of attack by Ameri- 
cans on the Marne sector. A successful drive was also made 
at Jaulgonne, to the northeast of Chateau Thierry. In the 
fighting northwest of Chiteau Thierry the main points of 
attack have been the towns of Veuilly-la-Poterie and Bouresches 
and the woods of Belleau. This section is of vital importance 
because of its nearness to the road of advance toward Paris. 
The Marines and their French comrades not only pushed for- 
ward some two or three miles on a front of six miles and cap- 
tured half a dozen or more villages and points of vantage, but 
they withstood German counter-attacks and regained positions 
temporarily lost in such attacks. On June 11, for instance, we 
read of a heavy enemy attack resisted in the vicinity of Bou- 
resches, and of an advance of two-thirds of a mile on a six- 
hundred-yard front in the Belleau Wood. 

More than anything else this steady, persistent fighting has 
strengthened the confidence of our allies in the value and quality 
of the American soldiers. All the more, accordingly, will rejoic- 
ing be evinced both in France and America at Secretary Baker's 
statement last week that 700,000 American soldiers have now 
been despatched abroad. It is understood that over 200,000 
went in the month of May alone. A press despatch also states 
that, according to figures furnished by the War Department, 
there will be by the end of this month called to the colors or 
previously enrolled 2,319,870 men. The War Department 
hopes and expects that at the present rate of movement about 
a million men altogether will have been sent abroad by the end 
of July, and perhaps a quarter of a million more before 
December. Naturally, the increase in our forces and the active 
American participation in the war are enlarging our casualty 
list. On June 11 the total of losses abroad was 7,389; of this 
number 1,461 were killed in action or died of wounds, 1,193 
died of disease, and 4,009 were wounded in action. 


THE FOURTH GERMAN DRIVE 


The new German offensive began on June 9. Its front of 
about eighteen miles extended between Montdidier eastward 
and a little southward to Noyon—in other words, it attacked 
that portion of the Ailies’ line which runs nearly east and west 
from the great curve of which Montdidier is the pivot. A glance 
at the map on the next page will show that a success here would, 
in conjunction with the gains made by the Germans on their 
third drive (that to the Marne), aid in any general advance 
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THE NEW FIGHTING FRONT 
The large map shows by its heavy black line the extent of gains of the third German drive—that to the Marne. The line between Noyon and Montdidier shows the 


early gains in the new, or fourth, German drive. 


The line of dashes indicates the former position of the lines. 


The small inset map shows in more detail the region 


northwest of Chateau Thierry and in particular the places attacked and captured by American Marines 


toward Paris or toward the Channel and would weaken the Allies 
by reducing their salient. This aid would be more valuable 
because it would open up the possibility of an advance along 
the valley of the Oise. 

Up to the third day of the new drive the gains made by the 
German forces were small and were earned at a tremendous 
sacrifice of men and material. Evidently the Allies had 
- ample reserves behind their first line. Whether the advance is 
to be solidly blocked or not will probably be known when this 
is read. A French correspondent, telegraphing from the front 
on June 10, stated that, while the enemy had advanced a short 
distance in the center, he was held at the wings in spite of 
persistent and reckless attempts to advance. The same cor- 
respondent states that the enemy had about twenty divisions 
(about 250,000 men) in his attacking line; that the enemy was 
advancing “ painfully, yard by yard, paying the full price for 
every step.” On June 11 the Germans occupied Ribecourt. 


THE DRAFT 


The registration for military service on June 5, 1918, of the 
young Americans who have reached the age of twenty-one since 
June 5, 1917, was attended by the order which marked the 
enrolling a:year ago of ten million men. From the reports of 
the 4,500 local boards all over the country,-it is estimated that 
some 750,000 men should be fitted fcr active duty from the 
new registration. 

The recent Act of Congress requires that the new registrants 
shall be placed at the bottom of the class to which they are 
assigned. Despite this, many of them may soon be called to the 
colors. The new requisitions upon Governors may exhaust the 
registrants in Class 1 in some States. 

This is believéd to have been the reason why Arizona was 
not included in the call on June 5 from Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder to the Governors of the States for the mobiliza- 
tion between June 24 and June 28 of 200,000 more registrants. 
This was in addition to 40,000 Negroes called on the same day 
from twenty States. 

On June 7 General Crowder began a general revision of 
classifications under the Draft Act. He telegraphed to the 
Governors of all the States ordering investigations to determine 


the reasons for the small number of registrants in Class 1 in 
some localities. Some have fallen as low as ten per cent. The 
National average is nearly twenty-nine per cent. Thousands of 
men, it is said, now in Class 4 should be put in Classes 1 and 2. 


THE KAISER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


Prince Lichnowsky’s revelations went far to show, not only 
that Germany was responsible for the war, but that the Kaiser 
rsonally, angered as he was by his forced moral retreat in the 
aman affair, was bent on pushing Austrian and German 
demands to the limit when he well knew that the limit spelled 
war. This view has been confirmed by the remarkable study of 
the Kaiser’s temperament and egotism made by Dr. David 
Jayne Hill in magazine articles. a it is again confirmed by 
a new and more complete statement from Dr. Wilhelm Miihlon, 
himself a German, and formerly director of the great Krupp 
works. 

Dr. Miihlon declares that the war was made necessary by the 
Kaiser’s personal military policy and his secret personal agree- 
ment with Austria, under which he gave Austria carte blanche 
as to Serbia and approved Austria’s demands on Serbia with- 
out knowing how they were worded. 

Another interesting point brought out in this document is 
one which Dr. Miihlon, as head of the Krupp works, knew all 
about. The Krupps were making guns for Belgium, and 
Belgium declined to take the guns over when they were actually 
ready, asking for delay and offering to pay for storage because 
the Antwerp defenses, for which the guns were intended, were 
not ready to receive them. This shows conclusively that Belgium 
believed Germany’s expressions of amity, trusted in Germany’s 
pledged word, and had no hint of Germany’s purpose to move 
on France through Belgium. The Germans promptly seized 
these guns when war broke out, and, for aught we know, may 
have turned them against the brave Belgians themselves. 


THE GERMANIC SCHEME FOR A ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN EUROPE 


A permanent economic and military union between Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, * with the gradual disappearance of 
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customs duties and frontiers,” has been proposed by Friedrich 
von Payer, German Imperial Vice-Chancellor, in a statement 
published in German and Austrian papers and telegraphed 
from Amsterdam in press despatches to this country. 

The statement far outruns any mere alliance between Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Its Greater Germany includes 
the Mittel-Europa scheme, which comprises Bulgaria and 
Turkey, and it goes still further, for it also includes Russia 
and Poland. The Vice-Chancellor’s plan would seem to be 
fairly elastic, for he speaks of “ the northern border states ” as 
“the military followers of Germany.” He probably means the 
Russian northern and western border states—Finland, Esthonia, 
Livonia, Courland, Lithuania—but it is not without the bounds 
of possibility that he may also have in mind the northern border 
states of Germany proper. 

This union, as sketched, should be no loose-jointed affair, 
according to the Vice-Chancellor’s view. “The union must be 
so intimate that the idea of separation practically would be out 
of the question.” ; 

The union is unavoidable, in Herr von Payer’s opinion, be- 
cause all these lands form a great region of intercourse with 
uniform interests. Hence with the gradual disappearance of 
customs duties and frontiers there must come a unification of 
economic legislation, especially trade and industrial tariffs and 
the care of labor. Moreover, he adds: 

Certain forms of indirect taxation must be outlined similarly, 
and railways, waterways, and other means of communication 
must be made to serve the common interests. 

Such ——— however, is only to be thought of in con- 
junction with the maintenance of the political independence of 
the empires concerned, while mutual consideration and united 
action in connection with questions of foreign policy are 
necessary. 

Thus we see injected a common foreign policy also. This will 
help Germany’s control over her “ military followers.” As to 
military following, the writer declares : 

The experiences of the present war have shown what similar 
training in arming, equipment, and supply system mean in facili- 
tating the conduct of a war, and what difficulties their absence 
has entailed. The military authorities would easily come to an 
understanding of what is necessary in this direction. 


In all this the Vice-Chancellor looks forward to a very near 
future when, as he thinks, France will be “ weakened to such a 
degree as she appears to-day to have no idea of ; when Czaristic 
Russia can be neither a menace to her enemies nor a protection 
for political states which play the réle of intriguers.” 

This Teutonic union once effected, the peace of Europe would 
be in its hands, affirms Herr von Payer, and adds that it “ will 
be in good hands.” 

The mask is off. For the first time, so far as we know, a 
man in exalted official station has espoused the Pan-Germanic 
programme for the domination of Europe. To withstand the Pan- 
Germanic plan of an Empire solidified by force the Allies must 
present an opposition made strong and united by common faith 
in the ideals for which they are fighting. 


“STANDING BY RUSSIA” 


Recently President Wilson proclaimed that he would 
“stand by Russia as by France.” But if we refrain from inter- 
vention in Russia can we stand by Russia at all? Mr. Caspar 
Whitney, telegraphing from Paris to the New York “Tribune,” 
adds his voice of warning to the many which have been raised 
during the past four months, or ever since General Semenoff, 
commanding the Cossacks in Siberia, called for Allied inter- 
vention. 

Intervention need not be military. It may be economic. But 
it might be both. There is no question about the fact that it 
is a plain duty, not only of humanity, but to the interests of 
America, England, France, and Italy, as well as to those of 
Japan and China, to extend to the Russian people all substantial 
practical assistance possible to help them in their hour of need. 

We labor under three delusions concerning Russia, affirms 
Mr. Whitney : first, that Russia is a nation, whereas she has 
become a chaos of little groups ; second, that a spiritual upris- 
ing against Germany is likely, whereas the country is “ soak- 


ing” in German prestige ; third, that there is hatred of Ger- 
many among the better-class Russians, whereas the governing 
class, bureaucrats and shopkeepers, believe the Allies to be 
weak and Germany the only power to bring order out of 
anarchy. 

As to Siberia, the inhabitants, about thirty millions, are “ pio- 
neer people,” greatly superior in spirit and education to those of 
Russia proper. They would welcome deliverance from both the 
German and Bolshevik menace. 

Deliverance can come from an Allied force working with 
Japan or from Japan alone. “ Yet over this question we delay, 
while Germany continues daily to fasten her tentacles upon 
Russia. . . . Japan has been flouted by the Allies in this par- 
ticular matter.” And yet “Japan may be forced by a strong 
national movement to interfere, even without a mandate 
from the Allies. No country can live with a revolution at its 
door.” 

Furthermore, “ there are now interned in Siberia German 
civiliars former commercial agents and electrical engineers, all 
of whom are German reserve officers, whose release through 
German or Bolshevik influences or advance would turn loose in 


Siberia an enemy organizing force of undoubted ability and 


animus, which could speedily make a formidable army out of 
the hundreds of thousands of Austrian prisoners also in Siberia.” 

We must abandon theorizing for practical effort, Mr. Whit- 
ney well declares : 

The practical thing this moment, all who have real knowledge 
gained through years of residence in Russia and Siberia agree, is 
to send combined economic and military expeditions to Vladivos- 
tok and Dalny, taking tools for men to work with and the neces- 
saries of life... . 

We must either risk opposition to the Bolsheviki and save 
Siberia, and through Siberia Russia, by intervention, or we 
must risk certain loss in Siberia and the great Allied stores in 
order to gain approval of the Bolsheviki. If, for fear of offend- 
ing the Bolsheviki, we stay out, Germany wins Russia, Siberia, 
and perhaps Japan. If we go in, we may lose the Bolsheviki, but 
we will save Siberia, beat Germany, and stand by Russia. . . . 
Under pretense of keeping on good terms with the Bolsheviki, 
we would have delivered hots to Germany and lost our ally 
Japan. Let us “stand by Russia” in deed as in word. 


ORGANIZED LABOR PLEDGED TO WIN THE WAR. 


The American Federation of Labor, consisting of the prin- 
cipal labor unions of the country, began its annual Convention 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, last week. Its first session showed, what 
has been shown before, that organized labor in this country is 
one of the very greatest factors in the power of democracy with 
which Germany will have to reckon. 

The Federation’s Executive Council presented a report which 
in its spirit is broad and statesmanlike. It emphasized as the 
chief duty of labor (in common with every other element in the 
country) the winning of the war. While the Council set forth 
policies and principles to be kept in mind for the future—such 
as an international eight-hour day, an international child labor 
regulation, provisions for a more equitable distribution of 
the wealth labor helps to create, insurance against avoidable 
unemployment, and participation by labor in actual control of 
industries—it declares that labor 1s tempering its powers in 
order that energy may be directed to victory in this war, so 
that no man can say that the labor movement was unresponsive 
in the hour of need. It declares that it is confident of fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the Administration, and it pays a tribute 
to President Wilson’s interpretation of the spirit of democracy 
and humanity. 

As workers are a part of the fighting force and cannot stop 
work without interfering with the whole programme, it recom- 
mends a non-strike rule, and urges that “no strike should be 
inaugurated which cannot be justified to the man risking his 
life on the firing line in France.” It goes further, and says that 
“no action should be taken in the shops or on the field not in 
harmony with the purposes of the war.” It calls upon employ- 
ers, on their side, “ to imaugurate no industrial policy which can- 
not be justified to the man who is risking his life on the firing 
line,” and “to do everything within their power to maintain 
continuous production, to endeavor to adjust all grievances of 
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employees, to establish and maintain equitable, humanitarian 
conditions of work.” 

The spirit of the report of these representatives of organized 
wage-earners in America represents, we believe, the real spirit 
of the whole country. Few statements have equaled as the 
expression of that spirit the following words of these labor rep- 
resentatives: “ A crisis in world affairs has been reached. Asa 
people imbued with the highest ideals of justice, the fact that 
the Allied armies have their backs to the wall fighting the 
minions of autocracy makes the present moment assume a ragged 
and dangerous front, and moves us to the solemn duties of self- 
examination to determine whether we are doing our full part.” 


SHIPPING PROGRESS 


Our Navy Department has established a new world record 
for rapid ship construction. The torpedo-boat destroyer Ward 
was launched on June 1, at the Mare Island Navy-Yard, San 
Francisco, seventeen and a half days after the keel was laid. 

The previous record was established recently at Camden, 
New Jersey, when the 5,500-ton freighter Tuckahoe was 
launched twenty-seven days and three hours after the laying of 
the keel. 

Two decades ago the first sixteen destroyers were authorized 
for the United States Navy. These were less than half the size 
of our present destroyers, and their average time from the lay- 
ing of the keel to launching was about two years. 

During the decade prior to the present war Congress author- 
ized an average of five or six destroyers a year. Their average 
time on the ways was eleven months. 

In making the latest destroyer record, it should be remem- 
bered, however, that much structural work was prepared in 
advance ready for erection before the keel was laid—that is to 
say, bulkheads, deck-houses, bridge structures, and sections of 
the keel and of the vessel’s stem were riveted up ready for assem- 
bling in place on the ways. 

Our record for May in ship production under the Federal 
Shipping Board reaches the total of over 194,000 gross tons, 
including requisitioned ships that were complete. This is far 
the best month this year. The figures of British production 
are now also available. They amount to over 197,000 gross 
tons. During the twelvemonth the British output has been 
almost twice that of the preceding twelvemonth. Writing in 
the London “ Daily Telegraph,” Mr. Archibald Hurd says: 
“ We have almost reached the point where shipping construc- 
tion in this country balances British shipping destruction by 
the enemy, but we have arrears of something like four million 
tons to make good.” 

As between England and America, as soon as our new plants 
at Hog Island, Newark, and elsewhere fill their ways America 
should soon leave England astern. Mr. Hurd declares that a 
three-million-ton mark is unattainable in England because of 
unavailable labor and material. In this country, however, while 
the three-million-ton mark is not unattainable because of our 
superiority over England in ways, material, and numbers of 
workmen, it will require a great speeding up. The present lively 
competition in constructing ways, as well as in riveting, laymg 
keels, and raising frames, makes men confident that the goal 
will be attained. 


MR. HURLEY GIVES SOME SHIPPING FIGURES 


On June 10 Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Federal 
Shipping Board, delivered an address at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, 
in which he discloses interesting present tonnage figures. 

On the first of June of this year the Shipping Board had 
increased American-built tonnage to over 3,500,000 dead-weight 
tons of shipping—that is to say, from July 1, 1917, to June 1, 
1918, there had been constructed in American shipyards a ton- 
nage equal to the total output of American yards during the entire 
previous four years. It has also added 118 German and Austrian 
vessels, with a total dead-weight tonnage of over 730,000. It has 
requisitioned from the Dutch, under the President’s order, 86 
vessels, with a total dead-weight tonnage of more than 526,000. 
In addition, it has chartered from neutral countries 215 vessels, 
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with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage exceeding 953,000. This 
tonnage, together with the vessels which it has been obliged to 
leave in the coastwise and Great Lakes trade, gives us a total 
of more than 1,400 ships, with an approximate total dead-weig ht 
tonnage of 7,000,000 tons, all under the Shipping Board’s control. 

In round numbers, said Mr. Hurley, and from all sources, we 
have added to the American flag since our war against Ger- 
many began nearly 4,500,000 tons of shipping. 

Our programme calls for the building of 1,856 passenger, 
cargo, refrigerator ships and tankers ranging from 5,000 to 
12,000 tons each, with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage of 
13,000,000. The Board is also contracting for 200 wooden 
barges, 50 concrete barges, 100 concrete oil-carrying barges, 
and 150 steel, wood, and concrete tugs of 1,000 horse-power 
for ocean and harbor service, which aggregate a total dead- 
weight tonnage of 850,000. 

Exclusive of the above, we have 245 commandeered vessels, 
taken over from foreign and domestic owners, which are being 
completed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation acting under 
the Federal Shipping Board. These average 7,000 tons each, 
and aggregate a total dead-weight tonnage of 1,715,000. 

This makes a total of 2,101 vessels, exclusive of tugs and 
barges, which the Fleet Corporation is building, with an aggre- 
gate dead-weight tonnage of 14,715,000 tons. 

To finish the Board’s programme for this year, 1919, and 
1920 no less than $5,000,000,000 will be required. This will 
give America a merchant fleet aggregating 25,000,000 tons. 

As to workers, there is to-day a force of some 300,000 men 
in the ship-building yards, and 250,000 engaged in allied trades. 
By 1920, so Mr. Hurley thinks, we could have close to a million 
men working on American merchant ships and their equipment. 

Finally, as to the much-discussed total of tonnage for the 
present year’s output, Mr. Hurley reports that the most liberal 
estimate of the output from all countries, except America, does 
not exceed 4,000,000 tons. As to the prediction of 3,000,000 tons 
for this country, both Mr. Hurley and Mr. Schwab, the Direc 
tor-General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, believe that 
the figures can be exceeded. This is what reasonable men 
believe possible ; but every one must do his share if it is to be 
put through. 


BEER AND LIGHT WINES 


President Wilson and Food Administrator Hoover have 
come out strongly against the Randall Amendment adopted 
in the House of Representatives, providing that $6,000,000 of 
the money appropriated by the Food Emergency Bill be not 
expended unless the President shall first issue a proclamation 
prohibiting during the war the use of cereals and fruits in 
manufacturing beer and light wines. 

In a letter to Senator Sheppard, of Texas, Mr. Hoover notes 
the provisions of the Food Act of August 10, 1917, for the 
operations in connection with the liquor trade—that is to say: 

The immediate stopping of the distillation of liquor. 

The commandeering of distilled spirits for redistillation so far 

as may be necessary to provide alcohol for munition requirements. 

The authority to regulate or stop the use of foodstuffs in the 


preparation of wines. 
The authority to regulate or stop the use of foodstuffs in brew- 


ing beers. 


Under the first authority distillation was stopped on Septem- 
ber 10 throughout the country. Since then there has been no 
use of foodstuffs for this purpose. At that time there proved 
to be in stock somewhere between two and three years’ supply 
of whisky, brandy, gin, etc. As the Act provides only for the 
stoppage of new supplies, this stock is in the course of distribu- 
tion. 

Under the second authority, it has not been found necessary 
to commandeer distilled spirits for redistillation into munitions 
alcohol. Commercial alcohol can be obtained, not only more 
abundantly, but on a much cheaper basis, than can be had from 
commandeering and redistilling potable spirits. 

Under the third authority, the wines produced in this coun- 
try are from grapes of which a very small proportion are avail- 
able as table or raisin grapes, and therefore, as the stoppage of 
wine-making would add no consequential amount of food to our 
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National supplies, no action has been taken. The conversion of 
these grapes to grape juice instead of wine, as suggested, declares 
Mr. Hoover, would add nothing to our National food supplies. 
Under the fourth authority, the aleoholic content in beer has 
been reduced to two and three-quarters per cent. Moreover, the 
amount of grain and other foodstuffs that could be used has been 
limited to seventy per cent of that used during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The benefit has been doubled ; first, 
by stopping any expansion of brewing, and, second, by reducing 
the foodstuffs consumed by thirty per cent. Of the grain used 
at the present time, approximately thirty per cent is recovered 
as cattle feed. If brewing were stopped to-day, affirms Mr. 
Hoover, beer would disappear from the liquor trade within one 
or two months, and the whole country would be put practically 


on a whisky, brandy, and gin basis—that is to say, drinks would. 


be sold carrying forty or fifty per cent of alcohol, and yet the large 
proportion of those who want drinks want those carrying only a 
very small alcoholic content, and hence far less harmful. The 
question, concludes Mr. Hoover, “arouses the very serious moral 
problem as to whether infinitely more damage will not result 
from such action than in the continuation of the use of this 
limited amount of foodstuffs in brewing.” The losses in food, 
asserts Mr. Hoover, “are entirely secondary to the moral and 
physical dangers.” 

On the following day, June 5, Mr. Hoover issued a public 
statement with regard to the suppression of brewing. Whether 
one would like to see the use of foodstuffs suppressed in all 
drinks, hard and soft, “ this is not the wholestory.” If the Amer- 
ican people want prohibition, he declares, they should prohibit 
by legislation to that end and not force the Food Administration 
to the responsibility “for an orgy of drunkenness.” He adds: 
“It is mighty difficult to get drunk on two and three-quarters 
per cent beer; it will be easy enough if we force a substitution 
of distilled drinks for it.” 

The Administration’s strong stand against the Randall Amend- 
ment is expected to cause the House of Representatives to 
recede from its insistence upon it and has caused the prohibition 
advocates in both houses to consider a plan for disposition by 
the Government of whisky held in storage, eliminating it as a 
source of supply for beverage purposes. 

Mr. Hoover’s statements are in line with the position which 


The Outlook has already taken. 


FOOD AND WATER 


The Department of Agriculture officially forecasts a possible 
billion-bushel wheat crop. This will be good news to us all, but 
especially to the starving populations of some of our allies in 
the present war, even though they know that a billion-bushel 
crop will be far from exhausting their demands upon us. 

Such a crop is possible because acreage has been increased 
and because the crop’s condition on June 1 was better than the 
ten-year average on that date. The Department’s report of June 
T indicates that the acreage increase is greater than has been 
anticipated. This is due mainly of course to patriotic response 
of our farmers to the Food Administration’s appeal. It is 
also due, in smaller degree, to the acreage increase afforded 
by the yearly addition to our farms through lands irrigated by 
the Federal Government’s Reclamation Service in the arid 
districts. 

To show the. quality and value of the crops raised on irri- 
gated lands, according to the Reclamation Bureau’s report 


' recently made to Secretary Lane, in 1917 some 29,000 farmers 


on about a million acres of land irrigated from the Govern- 
ment works went “ over the top” with a crop valued at approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 

The gross average of $50 per acre for crops grown on the Gov- 
ernment’s irrigated farms is remarkable when compared with the 
average yields for all farms throughout the country. Such high 
returns should allay apprehension, if any exists, that the 
farmers may not be able to return in annual installments the 
investment of money which has been made by the Government 
in constructing the irrigation systems. 

The work already accomplished by the Reclamation Service 
is monumental in character. Besides its canal system its engi- 
neers have successfully completed the highest masonry dam, 





the longest tunnel, and the most capacious reservoir for irriga- 
tion ever built. 

The Service is working on thirty projects in fifteen States— 
projects embracing over 3,100,000 acres. As fast as water can 
be made available to the public lands in these projects the set- 
tlers flock to them. The demands usually exceed the supply. 
And no wonder. Dr. W J McGee, the soil expert, used to say 
that the water supply of the United States is only half enough 
to make all our territory productive, and this shows how 
imperative is the need to save every drop of this supply. 

With the present rapidly rising price of good farm lands and 
the better prices for farm products, land hunger is increasing. 
In.view of these things—but especially with the imperative need 
of an enormous and immediate increase in our food products if 
we want the war won—the importance of quickly extending 
land reclamation is obvious. 


VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS 


Under such dominant personalities among our Presidents 
as Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt, it would not have 
been easy for any Vice-President to have made a strong individual 
impression upon the country. It was particularly difficult for 
an old school Republican like Charles Warren Fairbanks, whose 
death occurred on June 4 at his home in Indianapolis. He was 
Vice-President in the Roosevelt Administration. He was a 
satisfactory presiding officer of the Senate in fulfillment of his 
Vice-Presidential duty. But in 1916 his political friends, mis- 
reading the exigency which demanded a more positive man, and 
doubtless recalling the compromise of .1888,,when Benjamin 
Harrison, also from Indiana, was nominated for the Presidency, 
considered Fairbanks a not altogether unlikely Presidential 
candidate. 

Mr. Fairbanks always maintained a dignified, courtly, and 
attractive manner, which went well with his reputation for 
“standing by” his friends. He was a very tall man, and his 
rather stately bearing only made him seem the taller ; of course 
the caricaturists continually emphasized this feature. He was 
born sixty-six years ago on a farm in Unionville Center, Union 
County, Ohio. He was educated at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He went to Indiana and established his law practice 
at Indianapolis. He became prominent politically. He was 
Chairman of successive Republican State conventions. In 1897 
he was elected to the United States Senate and was re-elected in 
1903. In 1898 he was appointed a member of the Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission (for the adjustment of ques- 
tions of controversy between this country and Great Britain 
in regard to relations with Canada. 


LA FRANCE DE L’ARRIERE 


La France de l’Arriére is the way in which the eminent 
author of the “ Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” Pastor Paul 
Sabatier, describes his region of France in a private letter from 
which we are permitted to quote. M. Sabatier’s country house 
is called “ La Maisonnette ” (the Little House), although it is 
fairly large. It is in the neighborhood of St. Saveur de Montagut, 
and one reaches that point by leaving the Rhone Valley at 
Valence in journeying southward from Lyons. 

Although this is southern France, M. Sabatier says that for 
a month last winter he and his family were so blocked with 
snow that they had no connection with the villages about them. 
To this extreme has succeeded another extreme—such a pre- 
mature spring that every one has had to be busy from morning 
to night with the crops, whether in field or garden. There has 
been all the more inducement to early and late work from the 
fact that petroleum, the only means of light in that region, has 
given out entirely. 

As to food, six days out of every week are meatless. 

M. Sabatier protests against the impression which many 
American soldiers must be getting of France because of the 
strange aspect of the population they see in the ports and in 
the cities. There “ the French population is to a great extent 
lost in the quantity of foreign workmen—Spaniards, Levantines, 
Siamese, for instance—who have come to get a living.” M. 
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Sabatier would like to show them the true “France de 
l’Arritre ”’—that is to say, the France back of the ports and of 
the cities, but with a pure French population, “also working 
unremittingly, and which each hour is making only firmer and 
more far-seeing in the war.” 

The French knew well enough before the entrance of Amer- 
ica into the war, says M. Sabatier, that theirs was the side of 
right ; but our adhesion, he continues, has brought to them 
“ the certainty, first of all, of victory, and then of a just victory.” 

The German offensive, affirms M. Sabatier, has caused 
“ neither stupor nor weakness.” “ Our homes are desolate,” he 
writes, “ but one does not dream of mourning the dead. I heard 
a woman query the other day, ‘ When will this war be ended ?” 
A poor old man replied: ‘ We are not Russians. The question 
is not when the war will end, but that it shall end well.’ ” 


INVITING ATROCITIES 
R tans spit Germany has sunk hospital ships and 


bombed hospitals. Of that fact there is no room for 

question. If Germany can make it dangerous for the 
Allies to maintain hospitals within the range of German guns 
or German bombing planes or to transport the wounded across 
the water without convoy, she can impede the movement of 
troops, and, in addition, can retard the process of restoring the 
wounded to the fighting line. She has therefore deliberately 
made war upon hospitals and hospital ships. 

It is now proposed to send an American hospital ship across 
the ocean unguarded to transport the sick to the United States. 
It is said that if this vessel is sent she will be sent in accordance 
with the rules of international law to which this Government is 
a party and which this Government has entered the war to 
uphold. Apparently the object of doing this is to show that this 
Government not only believes in these rules of international law, 
but trusts to them to protect the defenseless. 

Rules of international law are a protection only when they 
are observed. It is notorious that they have not been observed 
by Germany whenever Germany has believed it to her own 
advantage to violate them. If Germany has a chance to sink a 
hospital ship and does not do so, it is because she believes that 
it is to her advantage at that particular time to let that hospital 
ship remain afloat; if she sinks her, it is because she believes 
that it is to her advantage to send that particular hospital ship 
to the bottom. 

To allow a hospital ship to go unguarded within the reach of 
German submarines is, it seems to us, to’ gamble with the lives 
of the nurses, the crew, and the sick and wounded, and to 
gamble with these lives without the chance of winning the throw. 

If Germany sinks the unguarded American hospital ship, 
America will have lost lives that ought to be protected and will 
have learned nothing, because America knows now, as well as 
it is possible to know anything, that Germany is ruthless. We 
already have full information as to the merciless brutality of the 
we why purchase more of that information with priceless 
ives ? 

If Germany does not sink this unguarded American hospital 
ship, America will have gained nothing, but will have given 
Germany a great advantage. It will be advertised widely that 
a hospital ship has passed the submarine zone in safety, and 
Germany will point to that fact as evidence that she observes 
international rules. Of course it will be evidence of nothing of 
the sort. It will be evidence simply of the fact that Germany 
thinks she can get more advantage to herself by letting this 
particular ship go by than by destroying her. And there will 
be people ready to believe that Germany has proved her inno- 
cence of past crimes by refraining from committing this crime. 
It is no proof of innocence that a brute who has murdered his 
sister has refrained from murdering his wife; but Germany is 
just the type of brute who will argue, “ See how civilized I am, 
for here is an atrocity I did not commit.” Why should we give 
Germany the opportunity of making herself appear innocent 
when we know that slie is irreparably guilty ? 

When Germany, under the false pretense of _ peace, smote 
prostrate Russia and exposed to the most trusting her own 
unfathomable perfidy, President Wilson spoke of it as “ this 


moment of utter disillusionment.” We cannot believe that the 
American Government will afford Germany an opportunity to 
spread abroad the illusion from which the President has 
declared us now free; and certainly the American Government 
cannot contemplate affording Germany another opportunity to 
commit an outrage with impunity. 

To send an unguarded hospital ship across the Atlantic is to 
give Germany a choice between slaying the innocent and fooling 
the credulous. 


FINLAND, OPPRESSED AND 
DISTRACTED 


For many years the people of Finland have ardently desired 
independence. Nominally to-day Finland is a nation ; actually 
she is no more free than when the Russia of the Czars stifled 
her national aspirations. Instead of one enemy she now has 
four—two outside her bounds, Bolshevik Russia and autocratic 
Germany ; two within her bounds, the White Guard and the 
Red Guard. 

The cruel civil war which has caused the bloodshed of Finns 
at the hands of Finns has its faint counterpart in the paper 
warfare carried on in this country by the adherents of the two 
factions. In our issue of May 15 Mr. Herman Donner told 
“The Tragedy of Finland” from the standpoint of a Finnish 
patriot who has for many years, through the American press, 
striven for the righting of Finnish wrongs. Mr. Donner’s atti- 
tude was one of sympathy with the White Guard faction, and 
of acceptance, although not approval, of Finland’s yieldi i 
German power. This week we publish an article on “The 
Crushing of Finland ” by Mr. Harold Kellock, the secretary of 
the Finnish Information Bureau of New York City. The ~~ 
of view in this article is precisely opposite to that of Mr. Don- 
ner. The article attacks the White Guard régime scathingly. 
In addition to these articles there has been in the daily press 
within the last few weeks a rapid fire of communications from 
writers sympathizing in turn with the “ Whites” and the 
“ Reds.” 

When the hope of a sane democracy in Russia was lost for 
the present in the mist of Bolshevikism, Finland’s hopes of self- 
government disappeared. She had not the unity of desire nor 
the dauntless heroism in action that Belgium and Serbia. pos- 
sessed. Even if there had been a common purpose in Finland 
to resist to the last, it must be admitted that it would have been 
a struggle without hope for the immediate future. Finland 
might have been a martyr; she could hardly have been an 
effective ally against Germany. ' 

In fact, Finland did not even debate the question, for the 
people were torn asunder. One faction would hear of nothing 
but the false liberty acclaimed by the Bolsheviki, and the 
Red Guards summoned or welcomed Russian Bolsheviki to 
their shores to aid them in their factiqnal strife. On the 
other hand, the faction represented by the White Guards 
advocated self-government, but their conservatism was appar- 
ently tinged with aristocratic ideas and it antagonized all rad- 
icals. 

The White Guards called the Red Guards “ hooligans ;” 
the Red Guards called the White Guards “ Junkers.” The 
White Guards declared that their Finnish enemies were aided 
by 14,000 of the Bolsheviki sent by Trotsky to Finland. The 
Red Guard faction retorted that, even if this were true, 14,000 
foreigners could hardly conquer three and a half million Finns. 
The Red Guards—or perhaps we ought to say, rather, those 
who oppose the White Guard rule—say that the White Guards 
were the cause of the entrance into Finland of 40,000 Germans 
with 1,200 machine guns. Mr. Donner, it will be remembered, 
denied emphatically that the White Guards leaned toward a 
monarchy, and asserted that the rumor that a German prince 
was to be called to reign over Finland was absurd, and that 
Finland was really the most democratic nation in the world. On 
the other hand, the Red Guards point to despatches from 
Finland as late as June 4 which speak of a secret treaty be- 
tween Finland and Germany, in which Finland is to be helped 
by Germany to establish a monarchy, and intimating that « 
German prince had already been selected to rule ; under this 
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treaty, if such a treaty there be, Germany would have the use 
of the Aland Islands, and would hold an army in Finland until 
all the treaty stipulations were fulfilled. Another despatch 
reads as follows : 

A German general is now in supreme command of the Fin- 
nish army, as well as of the German forces in Finland. General 
Mannerheim, who resigned last month after leading the cam- 
paign of the Finnish White Guard which resulted in the defeat 
of the Red Guard, has been replaced by the German General 
von der Goltz. 

General Mannerheim resigned because, although he said he 
was willing to free Finland from the Red Guard, he would not 
<r the German plan for domination of Finland as it is 
ruling Ukraine, and for the capture of Russian territory east of 
the Finnish border in the Mourmansk region. 

Certainly the documents quoted by Mr. Kellock in the article 
on another page are strong evidence that Finland as represented 
by the present White Guard Government has not merely sub- 
mitted to Germany but has groveled before Germany. Thus 
an editorial in the “ White Finland,” said to be the official 
newspaper of the White Guard Government, begins and ends 
with the words: “ Hail, Germans! Friends, allies! Welcome 
to our shores!” and it contains such almost sickening adulation 
as the following : 

Now we can express our sentiments, give vent to our admira- 
tion and thankfulness ; now our thanks are due in public, now 
we shall join you with our enthusiastic blooming strength. We 
have seen that in this battle of nations, your, and only your, 
arms have opened ways to freedom for oppressed nations. Your 
steely strength has smashed and will further smash the powers 
of the egotistic nations of rulers and oppressors. 


And all this of the Germany which outraged Belgium ! 

We find also in a letter written by Mr. Bjorckman to the 
New York “ Times ” of June Gaggestatement that Judge Svin- 
hufvod, “ Finnish Dictator,” wréte: “ Even during the earliest 
stages of the war our entire natiog:said,‘ Germany’s victory is our 
own victory; if Germany loses, we are lost for all future ; ” 
and a Swedish paper says: “ Finland from now on belongs to 
the states allied to Germany.” .¢@ 

There is no question that theefighting between the hostile 
factions in Finland during the month of April was of the most 
sanguinary kind. Its character is indicated by the statement 
(which we repeat from a cable despatch of June 8) that on 
April 24 and about that time there was a slaughter or massacre 
of about 70,000 Finnish and Russians in Finland by White 
Guards and Germans acting together. 

If Finland expects that vassalage under the Kaiser will be 
more endurable than vassalage under the Czar, we envy her 
optimism. The sympathy of the liberty-loving world will go out 
to her in her hard plight. What we said last week of Russia 
we now say of Finland: The best way for the Allies to help is 
to crush German autocracy. Meanwhile, if we can aid Russia 
to free herself from the double incubus of German domination 
and Bolshevik misrule, we shall aid also in the restoration of 
peace and the acquiring of self-government by Finland. 

The crushing tragedy of Finland is one more argument for 
the extension by the Allies, including the United States, of 
definite, concrete aid to Russia. Congress is now debating what 
can be done to accomplish this. Reports from Washington indi- 
cate that our Government is more and more turning to such a 
solution as that advocated by many of those who know Russia 
best. In short, this is: An advance from the eastern coast of 
Siberia by a combined army in which Japan should predomi- 
nate in numbers, but which should be representative also of the 
other Allied nations. Such a combined army advancing to the 
Trans-Baikal could there serve as a gathering point and castle of 
strength for moderate Russians who desire self-government and 
detest Germany. This may be difficult, but the possibilities are 
almost without limitation. Sooner or later, the rescue of Russia 
may prove a deadly blow to German world cupidity. 

Finland serves as an example of what Russia will become 
if we and our allies do not come practically to her rescue 
from the two evils of Prussianism and Bolshevikism. What 
such rescue involves is indicated by Mr. Caspar Whitney, as 
reported on another page. What that rescue will mean to the 
war is tersely stated by ex-President Taft, who has said: “ We 
must go into Russia and make an eastern front.” 
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A PROPOSAL TO PROMOTE REAL 
DEBATE 


Oscar W. Underwood, of Georgia, came to a position of 
influence in the House of Representatives largely because he 


-knew how to condense what he had to say into compara- 


tively short speeches. As Senator he has now introduced a 
resolution which should rid the Senate of the burden of long 
speeches. 

When the Senate was first organized, the Union was com- 
posed of thirteen States, represented by twenty-six Senators. 
To-day we have forty-eight States, represented by ninety-six 
Senators. 

In the first Congress members who had served in the Conti- 
nental Congress passed a rule in the House of Representatives 
to close debate with a majority affirmative vote on the motion 
“Shall the main question now be put?’—later changed to 
“Shall the previous question now be put?” This form has 
served the House as a means to close debate to the present 
time. 

The Senate, however, remained practically unlimited in the 
freedom given for debate until March 8, 1917, when it adopted 
a rule requiring a petition of sixteen members to authorize 
closure and a two-thirds vote to adopt it. In some notable cases 
this rule has proved effective. But for the ordinary work of the 
Senate it is not flexible enough, because, when once adopted, it 
prevents all further consideration of the main subject, all amend- 
ments, and all further debate. 

Senator Underwood proposes, and his proposal has been 
approved by the Senate Rules Committee, that, instead of 
amending the existing closure rule, a reasonable limitation be 
fixed as to the time that each member may be allowed to dis- 
cuss pending legislation. Mr. Underwood would limit that time 
to one hour for the main question and twenty minutes to amend- 
ments, unless the member who desires additional time obtains 
the Senate’s unanimous consent to proceed. 

It will be seen that Mr. Underwood’s proposal does not apply 
a gag rule, does not cut off debate on any question, and merely 
provides that each member shall be restricted in the time that 
he may occupy. He could occupy his time at any time he pleases, 
in any way he pleases. He might, for instance, make a speech 
for thirty minutes, then yield the floor, and then in the usual 
procedure again get the floor and again speak upon the pend- 
ing measure for thirty minutes. 

In our opinion, the unlimited right of debate in the Senate is 
the leading cause of the lack of consideration for many of the 
bills that come before it. We have seen the Senate take months 
for debate on one measure. This cuts off consideration of other 
legislation that must be passed. During the last few days of a 
Congressional session, in order to prevent an extra session, it 
then becomes necessary to pass practically all the accumulated 
legislation—appropriation bills and other measures of impor- 
tance—by unanimous consent and without consideratior. 

The fact that Mr. Underwood introduces his resolution as a 
rule operative only during the period of the present war calls 
attention to an added reason for its adoption at this time. The 
war demands of Congress a proper conservation of time to con- 
sider properly the great questions of finance before it. Such 
consideration cannot be accomplished by unlimited debate. No 
matter how satisfactory on some questions it may be to run 
debate by lengthy speeches to what the speakers may think a 
last analysis, such a method does not accomplish the fairest 
legislative results. Properly to consider the appropriations of 
the enormous sums of money that the country has had to 
appropriate there must be a reasonable limitation of debate on 
the main question, and then a reasonable opportunity to con- 
sider amendments. That there is no such opportunity at present 
with regard to the measures the consideration of which is 
crowded in at the end of the session is shown by Mr. Under- 
wood’s challenge to Senators to point to any great measure 
before the Senate in recent years as to which it was not neces- 
sary finally, by reason of unlimited debate, either to adopt the 
closure rule that cut off all consideration of vital and important 
amendments or to agree to a unanimous consent rule and 
practically cut off the consideration of amendments. 

The danger to the welfare of general legislation is thus not 
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so much in ‘the waste of time caused by unlimited debate upon 
one measure, as in the consequent curtailing of debate on 
other possibly more immediate measures. Hence we hope for 
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the passage of the Underwood resolution. We are glad to 
learn, in a letter to The Outlook from its author, that, in his 
opinion, there is a clear majority in its favor. 


THE CRUSHING OF FINLAND 


BY HAROLD KELLOCK 


In connection with this article the attention of the reader is directed to an article by Mr. Herman Montagu Donner entitled “ The Traged 
of Finland,” in our issue for May 15, in which Mr. Donner defends the White Guards, and also to the editorial “ Finland, Oppressed an 


Distracted ” on another page of the present issue.—Tue Eptrtors. 


HE Finnish débacle occurred at a time when the eyes of 
the world were turned on the blood-drenched fields of 
Flanders, and thus the tragic dénowement of the war in 
Finland has received little attention in the press. The fact is 
that the German occupation of Finland was accompanied by 
the most brutal slaughter of the population. Men and women 
in the political groups that were opposed to German control 
were lined up by the thousands and shot by the German sol- 
diery. Finland became another Belgium, another Armenia. 
The dramatic events on the western front have incidentally 


obscured the real s —— of the occupation of Finland. This» 


i 

occupation places Germany within striking distance of the Rus- 
sian Arctic ports of Kola and Archangel, the capture of which 
is part of her imperialistic plans. With these ports in German 
possession, Mittel-Europa will extend from the Mediterranean 
to the Arctic, Russia will be completely cut off in the west from 
direct contact with the Allied nations, and German submarines 
will have new bases on the open sea to menace Scandinavian 
shipping and control the great fishing banks off the coast of 
Norway. 

The current news from Finland indicates that the Finnish 
Junkers, in alliance with Germany, are attempting to overthrow 
all the democratic institutions, including the single-chamber 
Diet based on equal suffrage, and set up a monarchy, with Duke 
Adolph Frederick, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the most reac- 
tionary of the German states, on the throne. 

The average American knows little about Finland. It is a 
small country of three and a half million people, off the main 
lines of travel. Our newspapers have had fragmentary reports 
of “ White” and “ Red ” struggles, but have given no clear idea 
of their significance. It is known that Finland was the first 
country to adopt the principle of proportional representation 
for its legislature, the first country to grant votes to women on 
equal terms with men, the first country to return a Socialist 
majority in its legislature. 

Perhaps the fact that the majority of the Finnish people are 
Socialists makes it more difficult for many Americans to under- 
stand the situation there. The democratic movement in Fin- 
land takes the form of a Socialist movement because no mere 
political reconstruction would serve to overthrow the rigid feudal 
structure of society which, in spite of apparent advanced institu- 
tions, has endured up to to-day. A complete social and eco- 
nomic readjustment is necessary. The producing classes of 
Finland well realize that. 

Up to 1905 the workers of Finland were wholly without 
political rights. A great co-operative movement had grown up, 
welding the mass of the people together. The labor and Socialist 
movement had fostered a popular culture and strongly organized 
the masses, so that the Revolution of 1905, which failed in Russia, 
secured a democratic Diet in Finland and certain other reforms. 

In the first Diet the Socialists elected forty per cent of the 
members, by far the largest b/oc, and increased this strength 
steadily in subsequent elections until at the last legal election, 
in 1916, they had a clear majority.- But the Finnish Junkers 
managed to block most remedial legislation by utilizing the 
veto power of the Russian Czar. The Junkers, forming for the 
most part a Swedish-speaking aristocracy, still held all adminis- 
trative and judicial offices by hereditary right in life tenures, 
and the big landed Junkers managed to exact compulsory labor 
from their tenants. Moreover, there were no local democratic 
institutions. 


After the fall of the Czar the Socialist Diet of Finland, in 


accordance with the Constitution, declared the independence of 
the country, on July 18, 1917. The Junkers, seeing in this the end 
of their feudal privileges, managed to persuade the then Russian 
Government to dissolve the Diet. This wholly ey action 
was carried out by the sending of Cossack troops to Helsingfors 
to crush the representatives of the Finnish people. As a result 
of this coup the White Guard Government was formed, com- 
posed largely of Germanophile elements, for after the downfall 
of the Czar the Finnish Junkers realized that the Kaiser, as 
the only remaining feudal monarch, was their sole hope. 

The White Guard Government immediately set about nego- 
tiating for a German invasion to keep it in power, and inci- 
dentally began its attacks on the democratic electoral machinery. 
The Finnish people bitterly resented the usurpation, and the 
actions of the White Guard Government deepened their anger. 
Late in January of this year a great uprising of the ple 
took place, beginning in a general strike. The White ened 
Government fled to the sparsely settled northern part of Fin- 
land, leaving the capital and all the agencies of government, 
as well as the populous manufacturing districts, in the hands of 
the people’s forces. A People’s Republic was declared and a 
Provisional Government formed, headed by the Prime Minister 
of the Government formed by the 1916 Diet and other former 
officers. This “ Red- Guard Government,” as it is popularly 
called, was immediately recognized by the Soviet Government 
of Russia. 

The civil war that followed was exceedingly bitter. Beyond 
doubt there were numerous acts of violence on both sides. Ger- 
many was paving the way for her invasion with a skillful propa- 
ganda designed to show that the White Guard forces were 
defending law and order against the Red Guard bandits, and 
German agents flooded the news sources in Stockholm and 
other points with tales of Red Guard atrocities. Mayor Lind- 
hagen, of Stockholm, headed a committee that went to Hel- 
singfors to investigate these stories, and he reported that the 
Red Guard Government was conscientiously repressing with a 
strong hand all acts of violence, which were being conducted 
by Anarchists and hooligans who were taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of the country. Incidentally Oskari Tokoi, the 
Red Guard Prime Minister, was compelled to protest to the 
Powers that; General Mannerheim, the White Guard leader, 
was having all captured Red Guard officers shot, as well as 
every fifteenth man in the rank and file. 

The White Guard apologists in this country make the point 
that their Government is not really pro-German, but that it 
only invited the Germans in “to restore order” after Sweden 
had failed to come to their aid, and because Allied aid was 
unavailable. It is true that Sweden was asked to aid the White 
Guards and intervention was pressed by the leaders of the pro- 
German party in Sweden, but the anti-German Swedish lead- 
ers made it plain that intervention was a trick to drag Sweden 
into the war on the side of Germany, and Hjalmar Branting, 
the strongly pro-Ally Swedish Socialist, denounced the scheme 
to have Sweden act “as the creature and ally of Germany.” 
Branting has stigmatized the story that the White Guard fac- 
tion only turned to Germany in despair as “ gross hypocrisy,” 
and has expressed the belief that a secret agreement existed 
between Germany and the White Guard Junkers long before 
the civil war began. 

There are many proofs of this. As early as last October the 
head of the Russian Bureau of Counter-Espionage in Finland 
spoke of the White Guard chasseurs returning from Germany 
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as the “ vanguard of the German army,” and noted that quanti- 
ties of munitions were being landed for the White Guards from 
German submarines. Indeed, about the time of the German 
landing the White Guard leaders threw off the mask. On 
March 1 of this year the White Guard Prime Minister sent a 
long telegram to the German Chancellor (which was printed in 
the White Guard press) lauding the Kaiser and his “ victorious 
troops,” and thanking Germany “ for all she has done for our 
Finnish chasseurs, who three years ago voluntarily entered the 
German army.” 

A typical expression of White Guard opinion is contained in 
an editorial that appeared on March 8, on the eve of the German 
landing, in “ Valkonen Suomi” (White Finland), the official 
White Guard organ, published at Vasa. It reads: 

Hatt, Germans! Friends, allies! Welcome to our shores! 
You, Germans, have been our teachers in the arts of peace and 
war. And when the terrible trial of strength with arms and all 
means began between the nations, our most enthusiastic young 
men hurried to you to learn, while battling in your ranks, the 
glorious art of victory... . 

We come to your side as allies, friends. We have seen that 
in this battle of nations your, and only your, arms have opened 
ways to freedom for oppressed nations. Your steely strength has 
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smashed and will further smash the powers of the egotistic 
nations of rulers and oppressors. 


The Red Guards, a volunteer force of Finns poorly armed 
and more poorly fed, put up a stubborn resistance, but proved 
no match for the well-equipped German war machine. Finland 
is another small nation fallen into the clutches of the German 
power. But, as the Finnish Junkers well know, only a German 
victory in the war and a German peace can make permanent 
the results of their unholy alliance with Germany. The pro- 
ducing classes of Finland, the great mass of the people, strongly 
organized in every town and village, highly literate, trained in 
twelve years of parliamentary achievement, will never rest until 
they have cast off the incubus of German- White Guard rule 
and re-established, under the more favorable conditions of a 
world purged of Junkerdom, the ordered progress of that demo- 
cratic evolution for which they have so valiantly striven. Though 
the Germans and their White Guard allies are utilizing the 
system of Sulla—the system of proscription lists and wholesale 
murder—to enthrone autocracy in Finland, they cannot kill off 
enough of the inhabitants to crush the desire of the Finnish 
people for a co-operative democracy in which neither social, 
economic, nor political exploitation has place. 


FROM ENGLAND 


You have been saving wheat and meat and fats and sugar at your table. You have not thought of this as an act of very 
great self-sacrifice. You have been glad to do it because your country, through Mr. Hoover, has asked you to do it. Perhaps 
you have wondered whether it was worth while, whether it has had any effect. You can hardly remain in doubt about this when 
you read the following statement. Harold Begbie is a London journalist who has a special acquaintance with the poor of 
London. His book “ Twice-Born Men” has had very wide circulation because it is a human and vivid description of the trans- 
formation that often takes place in human life; and his later book, “ The Little That is Good,” is equally graphic as a picture of 
the London underworld, showing some of its best side. The article which we here reprint from the London “ Daily Chronicle ” 
is an appreciation of what America has done. We know what has happened about food at this end. This article tells us what the 
result has been at the other end. Such appreciation is inspiring and is a stimulus for us to go on and do what Mr. Hoover is 


asking us to do. 


AMERICA’S SELF-SACRIFICE: A MORAL DEMONSTRATION 
BY HAROLD BEGBIE 


by America. It is action on a gigantic scale, and yet of 
a directly personal character. Insufficient publicity, I 
think, has been given to this action. 

Is it realized by the people of this country that America has 
already saved us from capitulating to the enemy? Either we 
should have been forced into this surrender (with our armies 
unbroken and our munitions of war unexhausted) or we should 
at this moment be struggling to live and work and fight on one- 
third of our present rations. 

America is sending to these islands almost two-thirds of our 
food supplies. Sixty-five per cent of the essential foodstuffs 
eaten by the British citizen comes to him from the American 
continent. This in itself is something which calls for our lively 
gratitude. But there is a quality in the action of America which 
should intensify our gratitude. For these American supplies, 
essential to our health and safety, represent in very large meas- 
ure the personal and voluntary self-sacrifice of the individual 
American citizen. They are not crumbs from the table of Dives. 
They are not the commandeered supplies of an autocratic 
government. They represent, rather, the kindly, difficult, 
and entirely willing self-sacrifice of a whole Nation, the vast 
majority of whom are working people. 

here is only one altar for this act of sacrifice—it is the table 
of the American working classes. And the rite is performed by 
men, women, and children, at every meal of the day, day after 
day, week after week. 


(» of the finest moral actions in this war has been done 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


This act of self-sacrifice, let us remember, is made in the 
midst of plenty. Well might the American housewife ask why 
she should deprive her children of food, why she should insti- 
tute wheatless and meatless days, when all about her there is a 
visible superabundance of these things. Questions such as these 
are natural enough on the other side of the Atlantic, and on the 


other side of the American continent, though five thousand miles 
away from the battlefields of France. 

But the citizens of America do not ask/such questions. With 
a cheerfulness and a courage which aré as vigorous as their 
industry, and with a moral earnestness which is by far the 
greatest demonstration America has yet given to the world of 
American character, these people so far away from us on the 
other side of the Atlantic have willingly and with no coercion 
by the state denied themselves for the sake of the Entente. 
They are going short, they are going hungry, for our sakes. 
They are practicing an intimate self-sacrifice in order that we 
may hold our own till their sons come to fight at our side. All 
over America the individual American citizen is making this 
self-sacrifice, and making it without a murmur. He is feeding, 
by his personal self-sacrifice, not only these islands, but France, 
Italy, and many of the neutrals. 

This great demonstration of character has had no other im- 
petus than the simple declaration of the facts by Herbert Hoover, 
the man who fed Belgium. Hoover has told his countrymen 
how things stand. That is all. The winter of 1918, he declared 
to them, will prove to mankind whether or not the American 
Nation “is capable of individual self-sacrifice to save the world.” 
His propaganda has never descended to unworthy levels. He 
has appealed always to the conscience of his countrymen. He 
has spoken of. “a personal obligation upon every one of us 
towards some individual abroad who will suffer privation to the 
extent of our own individtal negligence.” 

America has answered this appeal in a manner which marks 
her out as one of the greatest moral forces in the world. It 
should be known out there, in the farm-houses and cottages 
of the American continent, that the people of this country, 
tightening their belts and confronting the future with an inde- 
structible confidence, are mindful of America’s self-sacrifice, 
and are grateful to her men and women and children for their 
self-sacritice—self-sacrifice which will save the world. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION: AN APPRAISAL 
PERSONNEL, POLITICS, AND RED TAPE ; 


A view of the Administration from the inside is one which only a person on the inside can have and can reproduce for others. Such a view 
is that which is presented in the following article. For obvious reasons one on the inside who gives such a view with frankness cannot let 
his identity become publicly known. It is sufficient to say that the writer of this article is in a position of responsibility in one of the branches 
of the Government’s service.—THE Ep1rors. 


ton wherever he turns in this wide country, if there is one 

question for which everybody, from the Cabinet officer to 
the chance visitor who has spent twenty-four hours fighting for 
hotel accommodations in the District of Columbia, is supposed 
to have an illuminating answer ready, it is: “ Well, how do 
things seem to be going at Washington?” People from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, want to know whether the 
heart of the Nation is sound. The public, to be sure, has heard 
the verdicts of innumerable heart specialists, but their diversity 
is confusing. Doctor Chamberlain laments that the patient has 
heart failure; Doctor Sherman reports heart disease brought 
on by the microbes of Socialism; Doctor Creel and others 
assure us that never in history was there such an active heart, 
and if it has skipped a beat here and there, why, any normal 
heart is subject to such syncopation. And a multitude of lesser 
specialists bring from Washington their conflicting diagnoses. 
If most of these judgments, based upon third or fourth hand 
information, are colored by the memory of a tiff with a bureau 
chief here or a contract satisfactorily placed there, and if the 
findings of the press reveal a general impression that it is the 
function of a Republican to pick faults and of a Democrat to 
condone them, then perhaps there is some reason for an ob- 
server who for many months has watched the Governmental 
machine from the inside to try to make an honest administrative 
audit. 


I: there is one question which meets the man from Washing- 


I 

We shall do well, first of all, to take note of a condition so 
apparent that we are likely to overlook its significance. The 
Administration is honest. Even its harshest critics admit with 
little question the unimpeachable character of the men about 
the President. So thoroughly do we take this fact for granted 
that it isonly when we hear the rumbling of the Bolo Pasha 
storm that we remember to be thankful for things which have 
been as universal in Washington as loyalty and integrity. 
Profiteering there undoubtedly has been, and at the present 
writing the Borglum charges of graft in aircraft production, 
while generally discredited, are not yet disproved; but on the 
whole graft has been isolated and promptly punished. The cases 
against the advisory committees of the Council of National 
Defense, which made such a stir early in the winter, came to 
nothing. There have been charges of favoritism, or worse, as is 
inevitable when billions of dollars are being rapidly spent and 
opportunities for illegal profit are rife; but Congressional in- 
vestigating committees have not yet, so far as the writer knows, 
discovered a single willful misappropriation of the public funds. 
Political profiteering, never so easy to detect with certainty, 
has been, on the whole, less prevalent than one might have had 
reason to fear. The President has been widely criticised for 
choosing his counselors almost exclusively from his own party 
and for neglecting to utilize the services of men like Colonel 
Roosevelt—a policy built squarely upon Mr. Wilson’s theory of 
party government. Every one who believes that party politics 
ivert time, effort, and enthusiasm from the winning of the war 
disapproves Mr. Wilson’s entrance into the recent Wisconsin 
campaign and his sending Democratic leaders to stump the 
State on behalf of Mr. Davies. But, granted the difficulty of get- 
ting working results from a coalition Cabinet under a Constitu- 
tion such as ours, partisanship has not, on. the whole, gone far. 
Fairness compels one to take into account the absolute disregard 
of party lines in the awarding of commissions in the Army and 
Navy, and of positions in most of our special war-making de- 
“sry The real test of non-partisan Taticention, however, 
as not yet arrived; it will come in the summer and autumn, 
when the elections are impending. One hopes that the Wiscon- 
sin mistake will not be repeated; that Mr. McAdoo will con- 
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tinuously suit his action to the words with which he rebukes 
those who introduce him at Liberty Loan rallies as “ Our next 
President ;” and that Mr. Wilson will so stretch his theory of 
political responsibility as to avail himself of at least a few 
capable Republican executives. It is a Nation which is in arms 
now, not a party, and the Administration can satisfy the coun- 
try only by meeting the issue in the largest spirit. 


II 


It is not, however, these aspects of the Administration that 
demand primary consideration. Here are the questions that cry 
most persistently for honest answers: Are the leaders at Wash- 
ington making good? Is progress being delayed by red tape? 
Is there team-work and generalship? Is our strategy thought- 
fully directed and effectively converted into action? Let us 
take up these questions in turn. 

None is more difficult to answer with even an approximation 
of justice, and none is more frequently dismissed with glib and 
irresponsible answers, than the question of personnel. The best 
one can do in the space of a page or two is to convey general 
impressions based on pretty well established evidence. 

The men to whom the President has delegated the most im- 
posing war duties are the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chairman of the Shipping Board, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, and the Secretary of the Treasury and Director- 
General of Railroads. To include Mr. Hurley, Mr. Hoover, 
and Mr. McAdoo in the group with Mr. Baker and Mr. Dan- 
iels is to acknowledge-the fact that the number of men we can 
put in France depends chiefly on our production of ships ; that 
the submarine is still the greatest single menace that confronts 
us ; and that our peculiar geographical situation renders the 
problems of food, transportation, and finance of virtually equal 
importance with those of manning and munitioning our Army 
and Navy. 

The Secretary of War, whose first great task (that of 
mobilization and construction) has now settled down to routine 
performance, and whose second great task (that of strategic 
direction and of adaptation of war machinery to the changing 
demands of strategy) has hardly begun, has been for many 
months a storm center. In many things Mr. Baker has learned 
slowly. His stubbornness in resisting the idea of a centralized 
control of purchasing, for example, has been exasperating ; his 
conduct when under fire by Congress early in the winter was 
that of an agile, almost slippery, politician. But he has suffered 
a sea change since that first unfortunate appearance before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. To the praise long due 
him, especially for his far-sighted intelligence in industrial 


matters and for the wisdom which led to the creation of his . 


Commission on Training Camp Activities, must now be added 
praise for his admirable attitude toward Congress and for 
several notable appointments, especially those of Assistant Sec- 
retary Stettinius, General Goethals, and General March. No 
better men could have been selected to solve his major problems, 
and the tonic influence of their energy has already made itself 
felt. Mr. Baker’s critics are now made up chiefly of those who 
cannot forgive him his preference for peace and his unwilling- 
ness to favor universal military training. He is still on trial, 
and his Department has many mistakes to answer for ; but he 
is perhaps the keenest and most thorough student of the war in 
the Cabinet, and he shows every day a stronger knowledge of 
his job. 

Mr. Daniels is making good to an extent incredible to those 
who have for years made him the butt of the Administration. 
He has the most efficient department in Washington. To 
do business with the Navy Department is to find the right 
man readily and to receive prompt and thorough satisfaction. 


























Perhaps Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, his Assistant Secretary, is 
chiefly responsible ; perhaps we may thank the great tradition 
of the Navy; yet, at any rate, despite a certain smallness of 
intellectual stature, despite a personality which lends itself to 
ridicule, Mr. Daniels has got results, and it would not be right 
to deny him credit for the fact that his Department has won 
little but praise from Congress and the country during more 
than a year of war. Because the Navy works so quietly we some- 
times forget its prime importance. The undeniable fact is that 
the Navy is on the job and that Mr. Daniels is serving the Nation 
wisely and well. 

Mr. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping Board, has not the 
qualities of greatness. There has been some question whether 
he would prove competent to manage the most gigantic indus- 
trial undertaking of all time. The Shipping Board made a bad 
start. Mr. Hurley, when he was appointed last August, found 
himself handicapped at the outset by a badly organized depart- 
ment and confronted by a series of imposing obstacles. For all 
his shrewdness and hard sense, it has looked more than once as 
if he were not himself aware of the staggering size of the ship- 
building programme that is needed to win the war. Even now, 
although we are turning out ships with constantly increasing 
speed, Mr. Hurley is still on trial. But his appointment of Mr. 
Schwab to head the Emergency Fleet Corporation is a good 
augury, and he has recently been encouragingly free from that 
disingenuous optimism which is the curse of , Secures offi- 
cials. If he breaks under the strain, it is only because the work 
of bridging the seas calls for a giant, and Mr. Hurley is merely 
an active and level-headed business man. He and Mr. Schwab 
need all the wisdom and energy of the country behind them. 

Mr. Hoover has held for nearly a year a position that would 
seem a guarantee of unpopularity. The political life of food 
administrators has been short in most belligerent countries. 
All the more remarkable, therefore, is Mr. Hoover’s continuing 
prestige. His fearlessness, his openness of mind, his unusual 
personal magnetism, and his astonishing imaginative grasp of 
his great problem impress every man who has the fortune to 
come into contact with him. It is perhaps a coincidence that 
the only man selected from outside the Democratic party for a 
primary administrative place is by general consent the greatest 
man at Washington (leaving Mr. Wilson out of consideration). 
Mr. Hoover has been criticised for not making compulsory 
many measures of conservation which up to this time have only 
been voluntary ; but he has accomplished big things in a big 
spirit, and we may be thankful for him. 

Mr. McAdoo is still something of a puzzle. He seems to have 
done good work in the Treasury, and he is undoubtedly a man 
of great astuteness ; but his capacity as a railway chief is not 
yet proved, and altogether there is a tendency in Washington 
to feel that he has bitten off more than he can chew. His great- 
est weakness would seem to be a tendency to play a lone hand. 
It is said that his opposition has delayed the creation of a War 
Cabinet ; he wishes neither to participate in it nor to be domi- 
nated by it. It is certain that the Treasury Department has 
had a tendency to resist plans for co-ordination which involve 
concessions on its own part. 

The remaining leaders of the Administration fall into two 
groups—those in the old Cabinet and those who occupy new 
war positions. 

Of the former group, Mr. Lansing’s mediocrity happily does 
not matter, since for all practical purposes the President is his 
own very admirable Secretary of State; Mr. Lane, the most 
popular man in the Cabinet, has few war duties, having been 
apparently out of Presidential favor in recent months; the 
Postmaster-General, the Attorney-General, and the Secretary 
of Commerce have a relatively small share in the prosecution 
of the war. The critical points are apparently the portfolios 
of Labor and Agriculture. 

Mr. W. B. Wilson is a man of rugged character and holds 
the confidence of Labor, but his department has been woefully 
weak in personnel ; and his administrative incapacity is shown 
by his failure to build up anything in the nature of a War 
Labor Administration until precious long months had dragged 
hy and the Council of National Defense had prepared a com- 
prehensive programme and submitted it to him by way of the 
President. It is safe to say that this War Labor Administra- 
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tion, if Congress ever gives it a chance to live, will not justify 
its existence unless Mr. Frankfurter, who has been appointed 
to the direction of it, is given a free hand to build up the 
machinery the absence of which until the spring of 1918 has been 
in itself a mark of Secretary Wilson’s chief shortcoming. Mr. 
Frankfurter is known to be a brilliant and sympathetic student 
of labor conditions and knows his subject thoroughly ; his 
executive capacity is still to be tested. One is curious to know 
whether he will be able to introduce efficiency into the Labor 
Department, where it has been so notoriously a stranger. 

he failures of the Secretary of Agriculture, like those of 
the Secretary of Labor, have been the somewhat inconspicuous 
but very grave failures of omission rather than of commission. 
Mr. Houston shares with Mr. Hoover the duty of feeding the 
world. Mr. Hoover’s province is distribution, conservation, and 
regulation ; Mr. Houston’s, production. The contrast has been 
distinct. One has faced the facts, spoken without evasion, and 
acted without hesitation. The other has steadily discounted the 
gravity of his task, has disposed of the imposing farm labor 
problem chiefly by saying that no labor shortage exists, and has 
generally let things drag. The farmers distrust Mr. Houston’s 
optimism, and with reason. The voice with the smile may win 
over the telephone, but it will not help feed a hungry world. 
Mr. Houston is quietly proving himself one of the Administra- 
tion’s liabilities. 

Of the second group, Mr. Baruch, although his qualifications 
for the chairmanship of the War Industries Board are not 
those of large administrative experience, has shown shrewdness 
and imagination, and it looks as if he would be capable of 
doing all that can be done to give the War Industries Board 
something at least of the character of a Munitions Depart- 
ment. Already it has gained vastly in importance, and Mr. 
Baruch is steadily accumulating prestige and power. Mr: 
Vance MeCormick’s War Trade Board has the weaknesses of 
a child who has grown too fast. In less than a year it has ex- 
panded from nothing at all to a truly portentous size ; yet, under 
the circumstances, Mr. McCormick and his associates have 
acquitted themselves fairly well. Not so much can be said for 
the Fuel Administration and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information. The writer does not feel himself com- 
petent to judge the economic wisdom of the famous fuel order 
of last winter ; but, despite Dr. Gartield’s admirable firmness of 
character and his ability as a harmonizer of men, there isa gen- 
eral impression that the responsibility for warming our houses 
and factories should be given next winter to some man with 
more experience in the very complex science of transportation, 
rather than kept in the hands of a man who has gained through 
his own actions the general reputation of a bungler. And Mr. 
Creel is clearly not up to his job. Courage, honesty, and a living 
faith in democracy are not alone sufficient qualifications for the 
direction of our National publicity when they are coupled with 
administrative inexperience, unconscious partisanship, lack of 
tact and discretion, and a hot-tempered impulsiveness bordering 
on petulance. Mr. Creel has by no means deserved all the abuse 
flung at him, and his problem is far more difficult than it 
appears on superficial examination. There are plenty of men, 
however, who could conduct the affairs of the Committee on 
Public Information more wisely than he. 

With the mention of Dr. Garfield and Mr. Creel the list of 
“men at the top” comes to an end. Others there are, but they 
are either less important, or are responsible to some one of the 
administrators included in the list instead of directly to the 
President. 

The list we have considered is conspicuous for its unevenness. 
It includes men who are indisputably doing well, like Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Daniels; men whose ability is subject to 
dispute, but looks fairly well assured, like Mr. MeAdoo, Mr. 
Hurley, and Mr. Baruch; at least one man who is slowly 
weathering a storm and may be expected to gain in strength and 
prestige—Mr. Baker; and perhaps four men who are open to 
the charge of inadequacy—Dr. Garfield, Mr. Houston, Mr. 
W. B. Wilson, and Mr. Creel. 

Mention should be made of several new subordinate execu- 
tives of whom we may expect the best—Mr. Schwab, Director- 
General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; Quartermaster- 
General Goethals ; Assistant Secretary of War Stettinius ; and 


THE ADMINISTRATION: AN APPRAISAL 


PERSONNEL, POLITICS, AND RED TAPE 


A view of the Administration from the inside is one which only a person on the inside can have and can reproduce for others. Such a view 


is that which is presented in the following article. For obvious reasons one on the inside who gives such a view with frankness cannoi let 
his identity become publicly known. It is sufficient to say that the writer of this article is in a position of responsibility in one of the branches 


of the Government’s service.—THE EpirTors. 


F there is one question which meets the man from Washing- 
| ton wherever he turns in this wide country, if there is one 

question for which everybody, from the Cabinet officer to 
the chance visitor who has spent twenty-four hours fighting for 
hotel accommodations in the District of Columbia, is supposed 
to have an illuminating answer ready, it is: “ Well, how do 
things seem to be going at Washington?” People from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, want to know whether the 
heart of the Nation is sound. The public, to be sure, has heard 
the verdicts of innumerable heart specialists, but their diversity 
is confusing. Doctor Chamberlain laments that the patient has 
heart failure; Doctor Sherman reports heart disease brought 
on by the microbes of Socialism; Doctor Creel and others 
assure us that never in history was there such an active heart, 
and if it has skipped a beat here and there, why, any normal 
heart is subject to such syncopation. And a multitude of lesser 
specialists bring from Washington their conflicting diagnoses. 
If most of these judgments, based upon third or fourth hand 
information, are colored by the memory of a tiff with a bureau 
chief here or a contract satisfactorily placed there, and if the 
findings of the press reveal a general impression that it is the 
function of a Republican to pick faults and of a Democrat to 
condone them, then perhaps there is some reason for an’ ob- 
server who for many months has watched the Governmental 
— from the inside to try to make an honest administrative 
audit. 


I 

We shall do well, first of all, to take note of a condition so 
apparent that we are likely to overlook its significance. The 
Administration is honest. Even its harshest critics admit with 
little question the unimpeachable character of the men about 
the President. So thoroughly do we take this fact for granted 
that it isonly when we hear the rumbling of the Bolo Pasha 
storm that we remember to be thankful for things which have 
been as universal in Washington as loyalty and integrity. 
Profiteering there undoubtedly has been, and at the present 
writing the Borglum charges of graft in aircraft production, 
while generally discredited, are not yet disproved ; but on the 
whole graft has been isolated and promptly punished. The cases 
against the advisory committees of the Council of National 
Defense, which made such a stir early in the winter, came to 
nothing. There have been charges of favoritism, or worse, as is 
inevitable when billions of dollars are being rapidly spent and 
opportunities for illegal profit are rife; but Congressional in- 
vestigating committees have not yet, so far as the writer knows, 
discovered a single willful misappropriation of the public funds. 
Political profiteering, never so easy to detect with certainty, 
has been, on the whole, less prevalent than one might have had 
reason to fear. The President has been widely criticised for 
choosing his counselors almost exclusively from his own party 
and for neglecting to utilize the services of men like Colonel 
Roosevelt—a policy built squarely upon Mr. Wilson’s theory of 
rty government. Every one who believes that party politics 
ivert time, effort, and enthusiasm from the winning of the war 
disapproves Mr. Wilson’s entrance into the recent Wisconsin 
campaign and his sending Democratic leaders to stump the 
State on behalf of Mr. Davies. But, granted the difficulty of get- 
ting working results from a coalition Cabinet under a Constitu- 
tion such as ours, partisanship has not, on the whole, gone far. 
Fairness compels one to take into account the absolute disregard 
of party lines in the awarding of commissions in the Army and 
Navy, and of positions in most of our special Wwar-making de- 
partments. The real test of non-partisan Nationalism, however, 
has not yet arrived ; it will come in the summer and autumn, 
when the elections are impending. One hopes that the Wiscon- 
sin mistake will not be repeated; that Mr. McAdoo will con- 
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tinuously suit his action to the words with which he rebukes 
those who introduce him at Liberty Loan rallies as “ Our next 
President ;” and that Mr. Wilson will so stretch his theory of 
political responsibility as to avail himself of at least a few 
capable Republican executives. It is a Nation which is in arms 
now, not a party, and the Administration can satisfy the coun- 
try only by meeting the issue in the largest spirit. 


II 


It is not, however, these aspects of the Administration that 
demand primary consideration. Here are the questions that cry 
most persistently for honest answers: Are the leaders at Wash- 
ington making good? Is progress being delayed by red tape? 
Is there team-work and generalship? Is our strategy thought. 
fully directed and effectively converted into action? Let us 
take up these questions in turn. 

None is more difficult to answer with even an approximation 
of justice, and none is more frequently dismissed with glib and 
irresponsible answers, than the question of personnel. The best 
one can do in the space of a page or two is to convey general 
a apne based on pretty well established evidence. 

he men to whom the President has delegated the most in- 
posing war duties are the Secretary of War; the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chairman of the Shipping Board, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, and the Secretary of the Treasury and Director. 
General of Railroads. To include Mr. Hurley, Mr. Hoover, 
and Mr. McAdoo in the group with Mr. Baker and Mr. Dan. 
iels is to acknowledge the fact that the number of men we can 
put in France depends chiefly on our production of ships ; that 
the submarine is still the greatest single menace that confronts 
us ; and that our peculiar geographical situation renders the 
problems of food, transportation, and finance of virtually equal 
importance with those of manning and munitioning our Army 
and Navy. 

The Secretary of War, whose first great task (that of 
mobilization and construction) has now settled down to routine 
performance, and whose second great task (that of strategic 
direction and of adaptation of war machinery to the changing 
demands of strategy) has hardly begun, has been for many 
months a storm center. In many things Mr. Baker has learned 
slowly. His stubbornness in resisting the idea of a centralized 
control of purchasing, for example, has been exasperating ; his 
conduct when under fire by Congress early in the winter was 
that of an agile, almost slippery, politician. But he has suffered 
a sea change since that first unfortunate appearance before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. To the praise long due 
him, especially for his far-sighted intelligence in industrial 
matters and for the wisdom which led to the creation of his 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, must now be added 
praise for his admirable attitude toward Congress and for 
several notable appointments, especially those of Assistant Sec- 
retary Stettinius, General Goethals, and General March. No 
better men could have been selected to solve his major problems, 
and the tonic influence of their energy has already made itself 
felt. Mr. Baker’s critics are now made up chiefly of those who 
cannot forgive him his preference for e and his unwilling- 
ness to favor universal military training. He is still on trial, 
and his Department has many mistakes to answer for ; but he 
is perhaps the keenest and most thorough student of the war in 
the Cabinet, and he shows every day a stronger knowledge of 
his job. 

Mr. Daniels is making good to an extent incredible to those 
who have for years made om the butt of the Administration. 
He has the most efficient department in Washington. To 
do business with the Navy Department is to find the right 
man readily and to receive prompt and thorough satisfaction. 
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Perhaps Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, his Assistant Secretary, is 
ehiefly responsible ; perhaps we may thank the great tradition 
of the Navy; yet, at any rate, despite a certain smallness of 
intellectual stature, despite a personality which lends itself to 
ridicule, Mr. Daniels has got results, and it would not be right 
to deny him eredit for the fact that his Department has won 
little but praise from Congress and the country during more 
than a year of war. Because the Navy works so quietly we some- 
times forget its prime importance. The undeniable fact is that 
the Navy is on the job and that Mr. Daniels is serving the Nation 
wisely and well. 

Mr. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping Board, has not the 
qualities of greatness. There has been some question whether 
he would prove competent to manage the most gigantic indus- 
trial undertaking of all time. The Shipping Board made a bad 
start. Mr. Hurley, when he was appointed last August, found 
himself handicapped at the outset by a badly organized depart- 
ment and confronted by a series of imposing obstacles. For all 
his shrewdness and hard sense, it has looked more than once as 
if he were not himself aware of the staggering size of the ship- 
building programme that is needed to win the war. Even now, 
although we are turning out ships with constantly increasing 
speed, Mr. Hurley is still on trial. But his appointment of Mr. 
Schwab to head the Emergency Fleet Corporation is a good 
augury, and hé has recently been encouragingly free from that 
disingenuous optimism which is the curse of Government offi- 
cials. Lf he breaks under the strain, it is only because the work 
of bridging the seas calls for a giant, and Mr. Hurley is merely 
an active and level-headed business man. He and Mr. Schwab 
need all the wisdom and energy of the country behind them. 

Mr. Hoover has held for nearly a year a position that would 
seem a guarantee of unpopularity. The political life of food 
administrators has been short in most belligerent countries. 
All the more remarkable, therefore, is Mr. Hoover’s continuing 
prestige. His fearlessness, his openness of mind, his unusual 
personal magnetism, and his astonishing imaginative grasp of 
his great problem impress every man who has the fortune to 
come into contact with him. It is perhaps a coincidence that 
the only man selected from outside the Democratic party for a 
primary administrative place is by general consent the greatest 
man at Washington (leaving Mr. Wilson out of consideration). 
Mr. Hoover has been criticised for not making compulsory 
many measures of conservation which up to this time have only 
been voluntary ; but he has accomplished big things in a big 
spirit, and we may be thankful for him. 

Mr. MeAdoo is still something of a puzzle. He seems to have 
done good work in the Treasury, and he is undoubtedly a man 
of great astuteness ; but his capacity as a railway chief is not 
yet proved, and altogether there is a tendency in Washington 
to feel that he has bitten off more than he can chew. His great- 
est weakness would seem to be a tendency to play a lone hand. 
It is said that his opposition has delayed the creation of a War 
Cabinet ; he wishes neither to participate in it nor to be domi- 
nated by it. It is certain that the Treasury Department has 
had a tendency to resist plans for co-ordination which involve 
concessions on its own part. 

The remaining leaders of the Administration fall into two 
groups—those in the old Cabinet and those who occupy new 
war positions. 

Of the former group, Mr. Lansing’s mediocrity happily does 
not matter, since for all practical purposes the President is his 
own very admirable Secretary of State; Mr. Lane, the most 
popular man in the Cabinet, has few war duties, having been 
apparently out of Presidential favor in recent months; the 

ostmaster-General, the Attorney-General, and the Secretary 
of Commerce have a relatively small share in the prosecution 
of the war. The critical points are apparently the portfolios 
of Labor and Agriculture. 

Mr. W. B. Wilson is a man of rugged character and holds 
the confidence of Labor, but his department has been woefully 
Weuk in personnel ; and his administrative incapacity is shown 
by his failure to build up anything in the nature of a War 
Lalor Administration until precious long months had dragged 
by and the Council of National Defense had prepared a com- 
prehensive rogramme and submitted it to him by way of the 

resident. It is safe to say that this War Labor Administra- 
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tion, if Congress ever gives it a chance to live, will not justify 
its existence unless Mr. Frankfurter, who has been appointed 
to the direction of it, is given a free hand to build up the 
machinery the absence of which until the spring of 1918 has been 
in itself a mark of Secretary Wilson’s chief shortcoming. Mr. 
Frankfurter is known to be a brilliant and sympathetic student 
of labor conditions and knows his subject thoroughly ; his 
executive capacity is still to be tested. One is curious to know 
whether he will be able to introduce efficiency into the Labor 
Department, where it has been so notoriously a stranger. 

he failures of the Secretary of Agriculture, like those of 
the Secretary of Labor, have been the somewhat inconspicuous 
but very grave failures of omission rather than of commission. 
Mr. Houston shares with Mr. Hoover the duty of feeding the 
world. Mr. Hoover’s province is distribution, conservation, and 
regulation ; Mr. Houston’s, production. The contrast has been 
distinct. One has faced the facts, spoken without evasion, and 
acted without hesitation. The other has steadily discounted the 
gravity of his task, has disposed of the imposing farm labor 
problem chiefly by saying that no labor shortage exists, and has 
generally let things drag. The farmers distrust Mr. Houston’s 
optimism, and with reason. The voice with the smile may win 
over the telephone, but it will not help feed a hungry world. 
Mr. Houston is quietly proving himself one of the Administra- 
tion’s liabilities. 

Of the second group, Mr. Baruch, although his qualifications 
for the chairmanship of the War Ihdustries Board are not 
those of large administrative experience, has shown shrewdness 
and imagination, and it looks as if he would be capable of 
doing all that can be done to give the War Industries Board 
something at least of the character of a Munitions Depart- 
ment. Already it has gained vastly in importance, and Mr. 
Baruch is steadily accumulating prestige and power. Mr. 
Vance MeCormick’s War Trade Board has the weaknesses of 
a child who has grown too fast. In less than a year it has ex- 
panded from nothing at all to a truly portentous size ; yet, under 
the circumstances, Mr. McCormick and his associates have 
acquitted themselves fairly well. Not so much can be said for 
the Fuel Administration and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information. The writer does not feel himself com- 
petent to judge the economic wisdom of the famous fuel order 
of last winter; but, despite Dr. Gartield’s admirable firmness of 
character and his ability as a harmonizer of men, there isa gen- 
eral impression that the responsibility for warming our houses 
and factories should be given next winter to some man with 
more experience in the very complex science of transportation, 
rather than kept in the hands of a man who has gained through 
his own actions the general reputation of a bungler. And Mr. 
Creel is clearly not up to his job. Courage, honesty, and a living 
faith in democracy are not alone sufficient qualifications for the 
direction of our National publicity when they are coupled with 
administrative inexperience, unconscious partisanship, lack of 
tact and discretion, and a hot-tempered impulsiveness bordering 
on petulance. Mr. Creel has by no means deserved all the abuse 
flung at him, and his problem is far more difficult than it 
appears on superficial examination. There are plenty of men, 
however, who could conduct the affairs of the Committee on 
Public Information more wisely than he. 

With the mention of Dr. Garfield and Mr. Creel the list of 
“men at the top” comes to an end. Others there are, but they 
are either less important, or are responsible to some one of the 
administrators included in the list instead of directly to the 
President. 

The list we have considered is conspicuous for its unevenness. 
It includes men who are indisputably doing well, like Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Daniels; men whose ability is subject te 
dispute, but looks fairly well assured, like Mr. MeAdoo, Mr. 
Hurley, and Mr. Baruch; at least one man who is slowly 
weathering a storm and may be expected to gain in strength and 
prestige—Mr. Baker; and perhaps four men who are open te 
the charge of inadequaey—Dr. Garfield, Mr. Houston, Mr 
W. B. Wilson, and Mr. Creel. 

Mention should be made of several new subordinate execu- 
tives of whom we may expect the best—Mr. Schwab, Director 
General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; Quartermaster- 
( reneral Goethals ; Assistant Secretary of War Stettinius ; and 
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Mr. Ryan, Director of Aircraft Production. It is significant 
that these four men are in positions where there is a maximum 
requirement of constructive business ability and a minimum 
requirement of policy-making. The most difficult positions to 
fill are those which require both executive capacity and wisdom 
in the formulation of policies—two qualities which do not often 
go hand in hand, but are both essential to success in government 
administration. College presidents, labor leaders, and writers 
are likely to lack the one ; big business men are likely to lack 
the other. Mr. Hoover happily combines them; Mr. Daniels 
seems to have acquired them both; Mr. Baker has one and is 
delegating the other to his new assistants ; Messrs. Houston, 
Garfield, W. B. Wilson, and Creel do not seem to possess the 
combination. One should not forget in considering President 
Wilson’s appointments the absolute necessity of filling the chief 
positions with men whose policies will be adjusted to those of 
the President and the Cabinet. One need not forget this condi- 
tion, however, to wish that certain changes might be made with- 
out delay. 
III 


Any analysis of administrative efficiency must, to be thorough, 
deal not only with the men at the top, but reach down to a con- 
sideration of the fabric of the organization under them. We 
hear a lot about Governmental red tape, a term of general con- 
demnation. What is the nature of its entanglements, and how 
are they to be swept away ? 

We may as well define “ red tape ” as the following of formal 
methods of Governmental procedure which are not adapted to the 
end in view. In time of war everybody ought to take the short- 
est cut possible toward his object. Why, then, do officials persist 
in following the old roundabout paths beaten by tradition ? 

One does not have to remain long in the Government service 
to discover the nature of the hedges which line these paths. 
Most of them are laws ; good laws for peace time, perhaps, laws 
intended to prevent some abuse of power, but obstructive laws 
for war time. 

The layman seldom realizes in what detail the procedure of 
Government departments is dictated by Congressional regula- 
tion. Such and such money may be spent only in such and such a 
way, and only bysuch and such a bureau and subject to such and 
such special provisions ; to some executives it seems as if Con- 
gress didn’t wish to give them room to turn round in, so closely 
has it fenced them in. Many a break in the fences has been 
made by the passage of the Overman Bill; but there are plenty 
of regulations left which restrict freedom of executive action. 

Here is a single example: No executive department may 
have any printing done elsewhere than at the Government-Print- 
ing Office. A sensible regulation for 1895, 1905, or 1915, no 
doubt ; it kept a profitable field clear of the grafter and made 
Government printing a standardized enterprise. But. in 1918, 
with the millions of Selective Service questionnaires, the millions 
of Liberty Loan and War Savings and War Trade Board blanks 
and leaflets and circulars, and millions of folders and pamphlets 
being turned out under pressure by a score of departments and 
sub-departments, the Printing Office, large and efticient as it is, 
has been swamped. There have been timés when it has been 
necessary to wait days, or even weeks, because the presses were 
full of War Department material. “ Red tape!” cries the new 
Government official when he hears that the Printing Office will 
take a week to print fifty thousand blanks ; “ take the order to 
Philadelphia to-night and find a private tirm that will do it in 
two days!” The law will not allow it. The official knows how 
many months it would take for an appeal to Congress to bear 
fruit, and how ready an investigating committee would be to 
leap on him for breaking the law. He fumes—and waits for the 
G. P.O. 

Such restrictions are everywhere. The writer knows of a 
Government bureau which could not get its windows washed 
for some time last summer because the necessa ry mops were not 
on the list of supplies which the department was authorized to 
buy on its appropriation. A carefully devised law prevents the 
Government from advancing money for traveling expenses, and 
there is at least one Government office from which agents go on 
trips of several thousand miles, funds for which have to be put 
up by wealthy members of the department, who are later 
reimbursed by the Treasury. The restrictions of the Civil 
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Service, valuable as they have proved in the past as a weapon 
against political patronage, are now the cause of more profanity 
in Washington than all the bunkers at the Chevy Chase links 
put together. Most departments may not engage clerks or 
stenographers except from the Civil Service list. It is illegal to 
transfer an employee from one department to another at an 
increase in salary. The Government is lavish with holidays 
even in war time, and_ the Civil Service employees leave every 
afternoon at 4:30; and while one may force them to stay over. 
time, the law forbids one either to pay them extra for so doing or 
to compensate them by excusing them from work during regular 
hours. In other words, if something must be done quickly, one 
cannot either pick up a staff of clerks outside (unless one pays 
for them personally) or keep one’s regular employees working 
all night and excuse them the next day. Such laws protect the 
worker in such an inelastic way that they do not allow emer- 
gency jobs to be done in emergency fashion. The writer has 
known of a National enrollment campaign being delayed for 
days after the appointed time, while the employees who were 
packing and mailing the necessary cards put on their hats and 
went home each afternoon at 4:30. The Civil Service regula- 
tions were responsible. 

A second hedge which keeps the Government official from 
taking a short cut is the department regulation intended to pro- 
mote sound organization, or to fix responsibility, or to bring about 
co-ordination, For instance, a department may buy supplies 
only through its purchasing division—usually the chief clerk’s 
office. A reasonable regulation ; it prevents the scattering of 
orders and saves money. But to what abuses is it not subjected ! 
Suppose a chief clerk is overwhelmed by a rush of business. 
“ All right, go out and buy it yourself,” says the new executive 
to his assistant when he hears this, “ and we will settle with the 
chief clerk later.” But the Treasury does not honor charges 
made by unauthorized individuals ; and so executives frequently 
have to pay out of their own pockets for filing cabinets or 
desks or stationery which are needed in a hurry, or else have 
to wait perhaps for weeks. The number of official O. K.’s 
needed for an individual in the War Department to pick upa 
typewriter or a package of pens for his office would make a 
business man turn white. The trouble, as is usually evident, is 
not so much with the rules themselves as with the fact that, 
like chains, their strength is that of their weakest link. If every 
man is in his place, a swift-footed clerk can get the O. K.’s in 
half an hour of fast traveling. If one is away and another isa 
week behind in his work, the process is not so rapid. A single 
stubborn officer, a single chief clerk brought up in the leisurely 
tradition of Government service and jealous of his authority, a 
single official with inadequate clerical help, can hold up a war 
measure for weeks. Couple this situation with the difficulty of 
securing emergency employees under the Civil Service laws, and 
one gets a notion of the inflexibility of Government machinery. 

Again, the number of officials who have to approve a given 
bulletin or document is appalling to the newcomer in adminis- 
trative life. He wishes to send out an order. His superior 
must QO. K. it,and perhaps the head of the department, and 
usually it must also be approved by the heads of other depart- 
ments which might conceivably be affected by it. “ Red tape!” 
cries the newcomer again. But he discovers that Governmental 
responsibility has to be more carefully guarded than that of a 
private firm. His order is an order of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It must conform to Federal policy. If it affects another 
department, that department must be consulted, or what kind 
of team-work would we have? Suppose the Shipping Board 
issued an order concerning the employment of non-union car- 
penters without consulting the Labor Department ; or suppose 
Dr. Garfield authorized the policy of shipping coal to the port 
of New York without coming to an agreement with the Inter- 
national Ship Control Committee, the Quartermaster-General, 
the Director-General of Railroads, the War Industries Board, 
and the Director of Operations of the Shipping Board, al! of 
whom are intimately concerned. Red tape? Rather is this 
brave struggle toward co-ordination. 

Yet such co-ordination takes time. If there are five men to 
consult, the plan cannot go into operation until the fifth has 
seen and approved it. if the five are to be brought together 
in a meeting, the meeting has‘ to be timed to meet their 
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convenience—frequently delayed three or four days while one of 
them is out of town. If they are approached separately, they are 
likely to make such alterations in the plan that by the time the 
fifth has wielded his blue pencil it must go back to the first 
again for reapproval. Such a contingency is amusing, and 
worse; it puts important Government work at the mercy of a 
single inefficient or obstinate executive. 

ted tape, then, simmers down, upon analysis, to three chief 
sourees of inefficiency: First, archaic laws ; second, incompetent 
men in places where they cause a disproportionate amount of 
delay; and, third, a system of Government organization so cum- 
bersome that the only way to achieve even the semblance of 
unity is by running from department to department and getting 
a series of official approvals for a given measure. 

It is idle to-expect Congress to make appreciable headway 
against archai¢ laws, and it is probably just as well to let the laws 
stand, so that they may be enforced in case of manifest abuses. 
The wisest plan is to let the laws drift into a state of tempo- 
rary non-enforeement and to rely upon the Congressional inves- 
tigating committees to look the other way. The only other 
alternative is delay in the prosecution of the war. We must all 
ask ourselves honestly when an infraction of law is discovered, 
“Was this step unnecessary, or did it speed up war work ?” 
Partisans must learn to let slip opportunities for making polit- 
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ical capital out of trifling transgressions of statutes by Govern- 
ment officials. Perhaps if the Administration takes Congress 
more thoroughly into its confidence we can expect Congress to 
understand that the best way to get legal red tape out of the 
way is to break through it. 

For the weeding out of the incompetent we must rely on the 
judgment and courage of their administrative superiors, assisted 
perhaps by a general discouragement of the volunteer system, 
which, although it has saved the Government much money by 
securing it the services of numerous fifty-thousand-dollar men 
for a dollar a year, has alse secured it the less valuable service 
of others who are now embarrassingly difficult to dismiss. Pos- 
sibly the weeding-out process would be more speedy if a central 
administrative body were set up directly under the President, 
to combine with other functions a function similar to that of the 

resent Efficiency Bureau, but with the power which it lacks. 
The consideration of such a possibility brings us squarely up 
against the whole problem of organization. The Overman Act 
has cleared the way for a great deal of necessary reorganization, 
but the war machine still lacks unity ; it still has to get along 
with that unacceptable substitute, co-ordination. What can we 
do to make over our higgledy-piggledy assortment of virtually 
disconnected departments and bureaus into a single effective 
administrative machine ? 


The question with which the author concludes this article he discusses in another article to be published next week 


RUINS 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


They sat at supper in a shadowy room. 

“ But you,” she said, “ you are an artist! You 
Deplore this tearing down of all our dreams ! 
You know that war is shattering the world, 
And beauty falls in ashes at her feet.” 


He looked at her, full-blown and glorious, 
With flaming eyes and tossed, abundant hair. 


* How [ abhor this hour!” he softly said. 

** T never thought the world could come to this. 
Yet always through the years the flame of war, 
Like a long crimson serpent, has crept and crept, 
And poisoned all the beauty that we built. 

The Parthenon was stricken by the blast 

Of cruel cannon in disastrous days ; 

Yet in the moonlight it is wonderful 

In a strange way the mind can never name. 

And strong barbarian hordes tore down that dream, 
The Colosseum; and manly Romans wept. 

Yet it is lovelier on soft summer nights 

Than ever it must have been in the young years. 


And Rheims—it shall be doubly beautiful 
With a new meaning through the centuries, 
Hushed with its memories of this dark hour.” 


Her face grew grave. “ You dare to tell me this !— 
You say a ruin is more wonderful 
Than the pure dream the architect once dreamed ?” 


* I cannot answer. But one thing I know: 
Men rush across the seas to catch one glimpse 
Of fallen fanes and tottering columns. Yes, 
They fare through desolate places that their eyes 
May rest at last on crumbling marble .. . . See! 
Those men and women rise—and we must rise 
To pay our tribute to that noble man 

~ Who has come back, a ruin from the war.” 


She turned. There was a soldier at the door ; 
And one sleeve of his uniform hung limp, 

And there were many.scars upon his cheeks. 

“ A ruin,” the artist whispered. ‘“ Yet he seems 
The only whole and perfect man I know!” 


BILLY CROWTHER ENLISTS 


BY ELMER E. FERRIS 


ENNIE CROWTHER stepped to the window and gazed 
anxiously across the park. She had been doing this every 
few moments for the past hour, although she was well 
aware that her husband, Pete, would probably not arrive until 
his usual time, upon the 6:45 train. When he finally appeared at 


the cntranee to the park, she breathed a sigh of relief. He saw 
her at the window and waved his hand. This was one of his glad 
loments of the week, when his wife appeared at the window on 


Saturday night. 

‘Do you remember,” said he, as he entered the doorway and 
greeted her with a kiss, “ when Billy was a little boy, he always 
stood there at the window on Saturday night, and when he saw 
me he would rush out and tell me what we were going to have for 
supper? And now the kid is a senior in the university! Time 
steps along, doesn’t it, Jen ?” 

\lis wife nodded her head sadly. “ Yes,” replied she ; “ it 
seems Only yesterday when Billy was a baby im my arms.” 


Pete noticed the look of anxiety upon his wife’s face. 

** What’s the matter, Jen ?” he asked. “ Any bad news?” 

“ No, not exactly. But I had a letter from Billy this morning 
that makes me feel uneasy.” 

She went to the writing-desk and brought out the letter. 
* Read it, Pete, dear, and tell me what you think,” she said. 

Pete seated himself and read the letter carefully. It ran as 
follows : 

Dearest Mother : 

I neglected you a little this week, but I have been pretty busy 
with extra matters. This war is turning the University upside 
down. About 150 students have already gone into the service. 
Most of them enlisted. Our country won’t have any cause to 
complain about the patriotism of the college men. I see that 
about 30,000 have already enlisted from the different colleges. 
The war spirit is strong here. There are a few pro-Germans, but 
they are keeping their mouths shut. Ten fellows have gone 

, from our fraternity. The University has started a class in mili- 
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tary drill. I joined it, of course. We drill two afternoons each 
week. 1 bought a Manual of Arms and I am studying it hard 
Of course I am not twenty-one until next July, but I believe in 
peepee I guess I won’t play on the ball team this year. 

mean to put all my athletics into military drill. Then when I 

raduate I shall be in good shape if I am drafted or if I enlist. 

t looks as if our country were in for a big, hard fight. It won’t 
be any easy job to down those Huns, but we are going to do it, all 
the same. I see that dad has got his fighting clothes on. He 
wrote me a letter last week full of pep. The war is getting on his 
nerves, as it is with all patriotic men. You must not think that I 
am neglecting my studies, muddie. .I am keeping up my work 
O. K. That is why Lam so busy—that oa all this military 
business. I presume that I had better not come home this vaca- 
tion—better stay here and put in the time drilling, don’t you 
think ? Of course I would rather come home, but there are times 
that call for hard things. We Americans have been too soft. This 
war is the first consideration. Every one of us must get into the 
game. You won’t feel too badly if I don’t come home this vaca- 
tion, will you, muddie? I received your package with the book 
and the underwear. The best little muddie any fellow ever had. 


Your boy, BILty. 





Pete finished the letter and then looked up at his wife with 
a smile. “ I don’t see anything there to worry about,” said he. 
“ That is a bully good letter. The boy is doing the right thing 
to get into that military drill. And what if he doesn’t come home 
this vacation? He—” 

““Can’t you read between the lines, Pete, dear?” interrupted 
his wife. “‘ Don’t you see what Billy has in mind? It looks very 
clear to me that he wishes to enlist.” 

“ Well, now, let us suppose that Billy does enlist. Aren’t 
there thousands of other college boys that are—” 

“ Why, Pete, dear!” she cried, anxiously. “ You didn’t encour- 
age him to enlist when you wrote, did you?” 

“No; I simply told him what I thought about those damned 
Germans.” 

* It would be such a shame for him to leave college now, when 
he needs only a few more months to graduate,” said she, sadly. 
“ Think of the good work he has been doing and think of all 
these years that you and I have planned and worked for Billy’s 
education. And then, besides, why should Billy need to hurry? 
Why not wait until the country actually needs him? After he 
becomes of age, if he is drafted, why then, of course, he will go. 
The country doesn’t really need him now. There are hundreds 
of thousands of young men who can go without making such a 
sacrifice.” 

“ Yes, it always looks easy for the other fellow,” said Pete. 
“ But war always rips things up the back. It upsets everybody’s 
ponen plans—especially the mothers’. If you should go out 

ere and take the first thousand mothers you meet, why, every 
one of them would give you a good reason why an exception 
should be made in the case of her boy—that is the mother of 
it. So far as Billy’s education goes, he has got about all that the 
University can give him. He won’t lose that. The fact is, Jen, 
you don’t want Billy to get into the war at all.” 

“ Pete!” exclaimed she, in alarm. “Do you wish Billy to 
enlist ?”’ 

“] wouldn’t exactly say that,” replied he. “I don’t know 
what to think about it. He is my flesh and blood, Jen, as well 
as yours, and he is my only boy, but, great Scott—this war! 
It has got to come right home to every one of us. It’s a per- 
sonal matter with every American citizen. Those infernal] 
Huns are after our scalp—don’t make any mistake about that. 
They will do to us just what they have done to Belgium and 
Russia and Serbia if they can. A free nation can’t live on 
peaceable terms with those Prussian Junkers—they won’t let 
us. And when I think of a free-born American bowing his neck 
to Prussianism it makes me boil inside. We have got to smash 
them or they will eventually smash us, and every mother’s son 
of us has got to do his share. And, say, Jen, what have we 
done so far—you and 1? We are two patriotic citizens ; but 
what have we done to heip win this war? You have done some 
knitting and I have done some talking and have put my money 
into Liberty Bonds—a mighty good investment, too—no credit 
to me. But have we done anything that actually hurt? Any- 
thing that made us groan a little! Nit! But we’ve got to come 
to it. War is a devilish bloody business, and war is our busi- 
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ness first now. Billy is right about it—we are too soft. [f | 
were ten years younger, I would get into the push myself. | set 
tired of just talking. By George, the next time I hear on. of 
these pro-Germans getting off any of his yammer I am gving 
to paste him one, if it costs me a fine of fifty dollars! But that 
is neither here nor there. The great big thing that we must do, 
Jen, is to give ourselves to this war, no matter what it costs 
us.” 

“ But listen, Pete,” she persisted. “ Billy is still under je. 
The Government has fixed the age limit for military service, 
There will be no shirking on our part if we wait until he reaches 
the draft age.” 

“ Tt isn’t a matter of age, Jen,” asserted Pete. “ Billy is an 
athlete. He has played on the varsity football -and baseball 
teams for two years. He weighs a hundred and sixty pounds. 
Why, the last time I put on the gloves with him he stood me 
off in great shape, and intellectually he is two or three years 
ahead of his age. Billy is a full-grown man, but I guess you will 
never let your boy grow up. Your idea of Billy is, and always 
will be, that up there,” and Pete pointed to an enlarged photo- 
graph upon the wall—a chubby-faced six-year-old boy. ‘“ The 
point I am making, Jen, is this. Billy is fit and he has reached 
a point where he is capable of making his own decision.” 

“Then you won’t write and persuade him not to enlist?” she 
faltered, and, being unable longer to control her feelings, she 
burst into tears. 

“ Oh, come now, little girl,” soothed Pete. “I haven’t said 
yet just what I shall do. Let’s not cross that bridge until we get 
to it. Billy won’t enlist before writing and asking our advice.” 

Upon the following Monday morning, after Pete had departed 
upon his weekly trip, Mrs. Crowther wrote a letter to her son. 

| Darling Boy: 

received your letter Saturday morning. I am glad that you 

are taking that military drill, and if you think it best to remain 
there over vacation I shall miss you awfully}but I know that 
your time will be well employed. It is quite™robable that you 
will be drafted next summer after you reach*the military age, 
and I agree with you that you ought to get some training in the 
meantime. It is dreadful to think of my boy going into the war, 
but if your country calls you I shall try and be a good patriot. 
I am so glad that you will be able to complete your college course 
and graduate before you are subject to military duty. We have 
always been so anxious for you to get a thorough aie e educa- 
tion, and we shall be quite as proud as you are when you finally get 
your diploma. I have felt a little worried, fearing that the war 
excitement in the college might interfere with your school work, 
but, I know that my dear boy will be cool-headed and not allow 
himself to be swept off his feet. I do not doubt that many of 
the boys there who have enlisted would have done better to have 
kept on with their college. It is so easy to yield to impulse in 
such times. You won’t allow yourself to be stampeded, will you, 
Billy, dear? You are so near to graduation. I am sure that you 
will not let anything interfere with that. I know that you will 
hold yourself ready when your country really needs you and calls 
you, but you won’t be so foolish as to anticipate it by enlisting, 
will you, Billy? The Government has wisely fixed the age for 
service, and you will be doing your full duty if you comply with 
it. It may be that you will not be needed in the service at all, 
and in that event you may be sure that after this awful war is 
over our country will have great need for all of its ambitious 
educated young men. You can hold yourself in readiness for 
either, pa I know that you will do your duty whatever comes. 
I will write another letter to-morrow and tell you the home news. 

Lovingly, MoruHeEr. 

P. S.—Promise me, Billy, dear, that you won’t enlist. 


II 


Billy Crowther was sitting in his fraternity house engaged 
in an animated conversation with Ned Burton, one of his fra- 
ternity brothers. 

“So Bud Carter has enlisted ?” said Billy. 

“Yes,” replied Ned. “ He enlisted yesterday.” 

“ You and Bud have always been pretty thick. Tell me, just 
why did he enlist ?” . 

“ Patriotism,” said Ned, tersely. 

“Oh, well, patriotism. That’s a pretty general term. It 
carries a lot of camoufiage sometimes. Give me something 
specific.” 

“In a big decision like that,” said Ned, “a fellow’s motives 
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AN OIL TANKER, THE HERBERT L. PRATT, BEACHED ON THE NEW JERSEY COAST 


When this ship was struck by a torpedo from a submarine or by a mine set adrift by the Germans, her captain headed her for shore and succeeded in beaching her, 
The ship was afterwards floated and towed to port 
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\©) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
SURVIVORS OF THE TORPEDOED STEAMSHIP CAROLINA AFTER REACHING PORT IN A LIFEBOAT IN WHICH A SURVIVOR FROM THE CAROLINA HOLD. 
THEY WERE SET ADRIFT ING UP HIS DAMAGED COAT 
Stray shapnel, it was asserted, had torn the 
hole in this man’s coat 














THE GERMAN SUBMARINES’ RAID ON OUR SHIPPING 





(c) CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 


BELGIAN VETERANS OF 1914 WHO CAME FROM BELGIUM TO AMERICA BY WAY OF RUSSIA 


There were about three hundred of these men, and, as survivors of the little army that made a stout bulwark for freedom against the German hordes that overran 
Belgium in 1914, they received a warm welcome in New York on this occasion 
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(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
A REMNANT OF THE SECOND DURYEA ZOUAVES, VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
These men, the few survivors of a host who fought for freedom in 1861, were familiarly known among their opponents of that day as the 


their red breeches and their prowess as fighters. Notice that they hold their pieces at *‘ Carry Arms,”’ an order which is no longer in the American soldiers’ manu 


**red-legged devils,’ fro 
SOLDIERS OF FREEDOM FROM TWO CONTINENTS JOIN IN MEMORIAL DAY PARADE 





{c) KADEL & HERBERT (c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, THE FIRST THE HARVARD-YALE BOAT RACE ON A NEW COURSE 
AMERICAN-TRAINED ‘“ ACE” 


n ie ao 82 Harvard’s *‘ varsity ” crew beat the Yale eight by two lengths in this two-mile race, held for the first time this year 
hea Fane il Pec sg mn Ey ta vd on the Housatonic River, instead of the long-time familiar course at New London. This was the tifty-first contest of 
dietenbicin af being the fest of these who has the two universities, and the evenly matched character of the crews throughout the long period since the contests 
been entirely tonined i, American service. began, in 1852, is indicated by the fact that, including this match, Harvard has won 26 of these races, Yale 25 

See editorial comment 
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C) COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION (c) COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
a MAKING -A RECORD IN BUILDING A UNITED ST“TES DESTROYER 
lhe picture at the left shows the appearance of the U.S. S. Ward at the Mare Island Navy-Yard, California, after one day’s work had been done. The picture 
at the right shows the vessel five days after her keel had been laid. The placard ‘*30 Days or Bust,” in the foreground, shows what the builders hoped to do. The 
result exceeded their hopes, for the Ward was actnally launched 1714 days from the date of laying her keel. This is said to be a new world’s record 
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are usually mixed. I could give you several reasons that oper- 
ated on Bud.” 

“ All right ; let’s have a few.” 

“ Well, for one thing, by enlisting he had his choice of the 
branch of the service that he preferred. He intends to study 
—_—.) you know. He enlisted in the Engineering 

orps. 
wT don’t see any patriotism in that. That was nothing but 
self-interest.” 

“ Then again,” continued Ned, “ Bud likes out-of-doors pretty 
well, and that military life out in the open looked pretty good 
to him.” 

“* Where does patriotism come in? He was simply following 
his inclination there.” 

“Wait a minute. I haven’t told you his great big reason. 
The fact is that Bud is fighting mad and has been for about 
two years. It started when the Germans raped Belgium. That 
got on his nerves. Then, when those Prussian Junkers began 
their arrogant treatment of our Government Bud kept getting 
hotter all the time, and when they blew up the Lusitania—well, 
Bud blew up too. But when they ordered us off the high seas— 
oh, say—Bud beat President Wilson to it. He declared war 
before Wilson did.” 

“Yes, Bud is a born serapper; but really, now, wasn’t it 
natural belligerency rather than patriotism ?” objected Billy. 

** 'W hat was back of the belligerency? What started it going ? 
Wasn’t it Bud’s Americanism? A free-born American can’t 
stand for such things. What is patriotism, anyway? Isn’t it 
where a man stands for what America stands for? And hasn’t 
Germany been trampling on everything that America stands 
for, and isn’t that what got Bud going?” . 

* Yes, I guess that is true,” admitted Billy. “ I confess that 
I feel that way myself most of the time.” 

“The fact is,” continued Ned, “ Bud would have enlisted a 
long time ago only for one thing.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ His mother.” 

“ His mother ?” 

“ Yes. When Bud wrote home that he was thinking about 
enlisting, his mother went up into the air. She came here last 
week to see him, and | guess she rubbed it into him good and 
plenty ; but after she left Bud decided to go into it. He said 
that there wasn’t anything else to do.” 

“T presume he was right about it,” said Billy, thoughtfully. 
“ Mothers can’t very well help taking the personal view of it, 
but war is no respecter of personal relationships. War demands 
a man’s life, and that includes everything; and if the cause is 
big enough then he should be willing to hazard his life. And, 
iors me, we’ve got a great big cause all right! I confess that 
those Germans have got me scared up.” 

. “Scared up! Has German frightfulness got your goat, 
ily?” 

“ Not exactly that. It isn’t that I would be afraid to fight 
Prussians. But we’ve got to hand it to those Germans for being 
the most remarkable people on earth. Why, that whole Ger- 
man Empire is only about the size of the State of Texas. They 
have no great natural resources either. But see what they have 
accomplished in business and natural sciences and finance and 
military organization! They simply—” 

“Bud and I had a good many arguments about the German 
menace,” broke in Ned. “I claimed that we exaggerate it. 
Those Germans are crowded into such a small territory that 
they simply have got to expand. Wouldn’t we try to expand if 
we were hemmed in like that? I claimed that if Germany 
should acquire a reasonable amount of territory after this war 
so that she would have more elbow room she would settle down 
and content herself with commercial development and—” 

“ Forget it, Ned—forget it!” cried Billy, hotly. “ You miss 
the point entirely. The German menace is found in that Prus- 
sian military spirit—a hoggish greed for power coupled with 
the ferocity and moral standards of a wild boar! This war has 
shown that up. There isn’t a crime on the statute-books that 
those Prussian Junkers would hesitate to commit in order to 
have their own way. Now when you take that kind of a spirit 
in connection with a high degree of intelligence and scientific 
efficiency, you have something positively devilish. Nothing can 
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satisfy a spirit like that, Ned. It grows with what it feeds upon. 
It is the same old Bible story of the devil aiming at universal] 
domination, and that is why [ am scared up.” 

“ Do you think they are going to win, Billy?” 

“ Not on you life! I have just enough religion in me so that 
I can’t see those Prussian devils winning out. I admit their 
power and efficiency, but they remind me of what Sancho Paizo 
said about the devil. He said, ‘ The devil is an ass,’ and Sancho 
was right. That Prussian devil is an ass because he just cxn't 
see that any man or any nation can be animated by a spirit of 
honor and truth and justice, and so of course he doesn’t under- 
stand its power. He thinks that it’s a matter of brute force 
instead of a matter of spirit. I believe we are going to win this 
war, Ned, because I believe in God.” 

“Sodo Hindenburg and the Kaiser,” retorted Ned. “ Doesn’t 
Hindenburg keep telegraphing the Kaiser about the great vic- 
tories he has won with the help of ‘Gott’? Aren’t those Prus- 
sians always claiming a special partnership with ‘ Gott’?” 

“Yes, and they are right about it, too.” 

“ Right !” 

“Sure. What is a man’s god, anyway? Isn’t it what he 
worships and believes in as the Ultimate Power? What do 
those Prussians really worship? What is their idea of Ulti- 
mate Power? Isn’t it Brute Force? So there is your Prussian 
* Gott "—Brute Foree—and Hindenburg is right when he says 
that ‘ Gott’ helped him. But that isn’t the God I referred to. 
I meant the God of honor and righteousness, and if I read his- 
tory right it is that spirit that eventually wins out. The Prus- 
sian devil isan ass because he thinks that lies and intrigue and 
brute force can win. The Prussian devil has got to be licked 
too, and it will take foree—all the force we’ve got—to do it; 
but the most important thing of all is the spirit back of your 
force. It is the American spirit of honor and international 
square-dealing back of her punch that is going to turn the scale, 
and it is up to us to put over the knock-out punch. France and 
England are fighting with their backs against the wall. The 
sooner we get over there with our whole punch, the ‘sooner the 
war will end.” 

“ When are you going to enlist, Billy ?” grinned Ned. 

“T don’t know,” replied Billy, gloomily. “ The only thing 
that is holding me back is what held Bud Carter back.” 

“Your mother ?” 

“Yes, I have the finest little mother in the world, Ned, but 
when it comes to motherhood with a capital ‘M’ I'll bet that 
Bud’s mother wouldn’t be in the running with mine.” 

That evening Billy wrote the following letter to his father : 


Dear Dad: 

I have been thinking a lot about this war lately, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I ought to get into it. I believe that 
I ought to enlist. I wish you would write and tell me what you 
think about it. This isn’t any hasty decision upon my part, dad. 
It represents my deliberate judgment, although I don’t deny that 
I feel fighting mad most of the time. After all that you and 
mother have » Mase for me, I wouldn’t wish to take such a step 
without your consent. What do you say, dad? BiLty. 


When Pete received the letter, he went up to his room in the 
hotel and paced the floor in deep meditation. Then, throwing 
away his cigar, he seated himself at the writing-table anc 
wrote an answer to his son: 

My Dear Billy: 

Thee your letter telling me that you think you ought to get 
into the war. Well, boy, £ think so too. There you have the 
whole matter in a nutshell. Go to it. Love, Dap. 


Pete lighted another cigar, and again fell to pacing tlie 
floor. He picked up his letter and read it. He threw away lis 
cigar, but immediately lighted another one. Then he read the 
letter again. He shook his head. “ That isn’t fair to Jen—uno, 
it isn’t fair,” he muttered. “ There’s a good deal to be said from 
her standpoint. Maybe I ought to put both sides to him.” He 
tore the letter up, and, once more seating himself, he wrote a 
longer letter : 

My Dear Billy : 

Siow your letter telling me that you think you ought to get 
into this war. Now then, boy, I have always allowed you to 
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decide things for yourself as fast as you got old enough, but you 
are doing right to ask what I think and you are entitled to it. So 
here goes. So far as the war itself is concerned our country is 
alsolutely i to be in it. We ought to have jumped in a year 
before we did. There will never be any peace until those Prus- 
sian Huns are licked. Our liberties are just as much at stake as 
those of France and England, and we are up against the best 
organized war machine that the world has ever known. Those 
domned Prussians have been getting ready for this for forty 
years, and it’s a big fight, boy. ‘Beey American has got to con- 
tribute his punch. This is no time for slackers. If I were a few 
years younger, I would enlist myself, but that isn’t saying that you 
ought to enlist. There are some things to be said on the other 
side. You are under age, and maybe you ought to finish out your 
school year and graduate, and then, if you are not drafted, you 
ean enlist. See 2 But I know just how you feel, boy. And I don’t 
wonder that you get hot under the collar. I see that those cussed 
Germans are walking over Russia just now and stealing every- 
thing in sight. That’s the kind of a bunch we are up against—a 
gang of international robbers and pirates! We've just got to 
smash them, and the sooner the quicker! We ought to have two 
million men over there right now, and we must all get into the 
push. But you must consider your mother, too. It will be 
a hard blow to her if you enlist. You will be entirely within your 
rights if you wait for the draft, but of course if that would make 
you feel like a slacker you couldn’t stand for it. I see that Rus- 
sia has gone all to pieces. That makes it all the more necessary 
for America to get over there mighty quick with all she’s got. 
There is only one thing to do with those Prussian squareheads, 
and that is to knock their blocks off, and it’s up to the old U. S. 
todo it. Well, boy, it is for you to say whether you ought to get 
into it right now. Whatever you decide, you can bet that dad will 
be right back of you. Love, Dap. 
P. $.—-Say, boy, when you enlist—that is, if you do enlist—I 
wish you would notify me first, so that I can go home and tell 
your mother, instead of writing. Or, better still, you get a leave 
of absence and go home with your khaki uniform on—you can 
put up a good argument to little mother and let her down easy. 
See? Dap. 


Ten days later Billy rang the front-door bell at his parents’ 
home. He was arrayed in a khaki uniform. When his mother 
opened the door and glanced at the uniform, her face paled 
slightly, but she offered no protest. 

“So my boy has enlisted,” said she, quietly, as she greeted 
hin with a kiss. ; 

“ Yes, mother. I just had to do it, and I thought I would 
come home and explain it to you,” replied Billy, as his mother 
led the way into the sitting-room. 

“ You see, mother, it was like this,” began Billy. “I had a 
chance, if I enlisted at once, to get into an artillery company 
with sixteen men from our college—four of them from my 
fraternity. I prefer artillery to infantry, anyhow, so this gave 
me my choice, and it gives me some congenial association. 
Artillery gives a man a chance to use his head; that’s why I 
preferred it, but I presume that you will prefer it because the 
artillery is always stationed in the rear. You won’t be obliged 
. think of me in the trenches or going over the top, don’t you 

now ?” 

* How about your graduation ?” she asked. 

* That is all fixed. Prexy said they would give me my diploma. 
You see, the last few months of the senior year never amount 
to much so far as studies go. I have practically finished the 
year already. Prexy was pleased when I told him I had enlisted. 
He is proud of the record that the college is making. The old 
Alma Mater is right there with both feet, you bet! Another 
thing, muddie, it will be a good thing for me to get into the 
open for a year or two. I have studied pretty hard. My head 
is tired. It is simply great—this military training! It builds a 
fellow up physically. The boys say that they get as hungry as 
a hired man.” 

“Tam glad you came home,” she said. “ There are so many 
things you will need which the Government probably doesn’t 
provide. We must get right at it. I have a sweater which I am 
just finishing for the Red Cross—the best one that I have yet 
male. Now I can give it to my boy.” 

_Billy was with his mother constantly during the two days of 
his leave. He was surprised and glad to note her quiet accept- 
ance of the situation. Her whole thought seemed occupied with 
the letails of his outfit. There were no tears and no reproaches. 





Billy sent a note to his father that evening. “ Mother is a thor- 
oughbred,” wrote he. “ It hasn’t been necessary for me to do 
much arguing. She got busy right away fixing up my kit. I 
guess I will have more plunder than I can carry. She is a great 
little mother. You and I were lucky to get her, dad.” 

When Pete returned at the end of the week, he too was 
gratified and not a little amazed at the quiet resolution dis- 
played by his wife. She seemed to have redoubled her efforts 
to keep busy at some kind of war work. He could detect an 
undertone of sadness, but there were no complaints or demon- 
strations. “ It beats the band !” he mused to himself. “A woman 
is a queer proposition. Just when you think you know all about 
her she pulls off some new stunt that keeps you guessing.” 

However, he awoke about midnight that night and discovered 
that Jennie was not in the room. He arose and searched for 
her. She was in the sitting-room, at the window looking out into 
the night. 

““What’s the trouble, little girl? Can’t you sleep?” he 
inquired. 

“I was restless,” she said. “I wake up in the night occa- 
sionally and get to thinking about the war and Billy, and then 
I can’t get to sleep. You needn’t worry about it,’ Pete, dear. I 
am not going to act foolish over it.” 

Pete sat down beside her. “ I know you won’t be foolish,” 
said he. “ The fact is, Jen, you are a brick. I never admired 
you so much in my life. You are facing up in great shape. The 
truth is, you wouldn’t take that uniform off from Billy if you 
could. It increases our self-respect as well as his. When people 
ask about our boy, we have no apologies to make. He’s right 
there. This military experience on top of his college course will 
be a big thing for the boy. Believe me, when Billy comes out 
of the service he will be fit for anything he tackles. He will 
come through all right, and he likes it. And, believe me, he will 
do some things, too. So everything is all right. Come on back 
to bed and just let go. You will get to sleep all right.” 

There was to be a grand military parade in their city on 
Washington’s Birthday. The Artillery Corps in which Billy 
had enlisted was to participate. Pete ran home the evening 
before the parade. Both he and his wife had witnessed a num- 
ber of parades during the year, but this one was different. As 
they stood at the corner of the avenue and sighted the oncom- 
ing parade, the majesty and power of the United States seemed 
personated in the commanding general and his staff. The very 
breeze in which the flag was waving seemed charged with the 
spirits of the past: Washington—Jefferson—Lexington— 
Bunker Hill—Valley Forge! It almost seemed to Pete that the 
old flag was making a speech! “ We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, with certain 
inalienable rights.” 

When the regiment band went past, they were playing 
Sousa’s “ Stars and Stripes Forever.” Pete hummed the air in 
unison with the band. 

“Gad, but that’s a great tune!” he exclaimed. “It puts a 
man right up on his toes !” 

As company after company marched past, bronzed, erect, 
determined, Pete’s enthusiasm mounted. 

“ Just wait till we get over there!” he muttered. “ Those 
cussed Huns will find out whether these boys will fight!” 

Presently the Artillery Corps hove in sight. 

“ There aiey come!” exclaimed he, eagerly. “* There comes the 
artillery, Jen! Do you see Billy there in the second line—third 
man from the end?” Jennie saw him. 

Billy knew where his father and mother would be standing. 
As he passed he gave them a quick glance and a smile, then 
resolutely turned his face ahead. Pete noted with satisfaction 
the easy, athletic stride of his son. 

“ There isn’t a niftier-looking soldier in the bunch,” said he. 

Jennie made no comment. Her face grew pale. She kept her 
eyes fastened upon Billy until he disappeared from view. Just 
then she became conscious of an inner change of attitude. For 
it was at that moment that Billy’s mother made the great renun- 
ciation and willingly gave her son to her country. She clung 
tightly to her husband’s arm. 

“ We are proud of our boy, aren’t we, Pete?” she murmured. 

“That’s what!” he asserted. “ And we are proud of that 
uniform, too.” 
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[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Reprisals. 
Reference: Editorial, pages 249, 250. 
Questions : 

1. What are reprisals? TIllustrate. 2. 
What answer has The Outlook given to its 
own question: “ Are reprisals justified ?”’ 
Explain its answer. 3. Do you personally be- 
lieve in reprisals? Give your reasons. 4. In 
the opinion of The Outlook, what are the 
principles that should govern any reprisals 
undertaken by America? What do you 
think of what The Outlook says about these 
principles? Can you add others? 

B. Topic: Help for Russia; Japan and 

Bolshevism. 

Reference : Editorial, page 251 ; pages 259- 

261. 

Questions : 

1. Does The Outlook believe we can help 
Russia ? Give in your own words what it 
says in answer to this question. Is its sug- 

estion sound and practical? 2. After sal 


ing this editorial and Mr. Mason’s article, 


tell in two hundred words what Bolshevism 
is. Does it possess any praiseworthy fea- 
tures? Discuss. 3. Mr. Mason reports that 
Baron Goto says: “ Japan cannot tolerate 
the Bolsheviki.” Explain why not. 4. What 
did Baron Goto say to Mr. Mason about 
China? What do you conclude from this? 
5. What other topics did Mr. Mason and 
Baron Goto diseuss? Give the substance 
of what was said. 6. Mr. Mason evidently 
does not believe the Allies should intervene 
in Russia. The Outlook believes they 
should. With whom do you agree? Give 
reasons. 7. Tell what you think of the fol- 
lowing statements: (1) “ We can afford to 
wait until the Bolsheviki give way to a 
régime that will invite our aid against Ger- 
many.” (2) “ We should not hesitate over 
the question whether the Bolsheviki will 
misinterpret our help or not.” (3) “If 
Germany establishes her domination of 
Russia, she wins the war.” (4) “ Russia 
within the German Empire means the 
mightiest military empire the world has 
ever seen.” (5) “ The entire civilized world 
would welcome the intervention in Russia 
of a considerable American military force 
under the direction of Theodore Roose- 
velt.” 8. The following books are of 
special value to those interested in National 
and international affairs. Read ail of 
them: “ Japan or Germany,” by Frederick 
Coleman (Doran) ; “ Militarism and State- 
craft,” by Munroe Smith (Putnams) ; 
“The War and After,’ by Sir Oliver 
Lodge (Doran); “ National Strength and 


International Duty,” by Theodore Roosevelt 
(Princeton University Press). 


_ II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Child Labor Law Invalid. 
Reference: Pages 245, 248. 
Questions : 

Note.—Make this topic the basis of a 
study of the Supreme Court and its rela- 
tion to the Congress and the States. 1. What 
is the Child Labor Law that the Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional? Who 
made the law? 2. For what reason did the 
Court declare the law invalid? Give the 
opinion of the Judges who disagreed with 
the decision of the majority. 3. With which 
rroup of Judges does The Outlook agree? 

Vhy? With which do you? State your 
reasons. 4. What are the only two legal 
ways by which a decision of the Supreme 
Court can be reversed? Explain and dis- 
cuss both. 5. Five men in the Supreme 
Court can defeat the will of over five hun- 
dred men in Congress who represent over 
100,000,000 American citizens. Is this 
democratic? Be sure you think soundly. 
6. What is the most important function of 
the Supreme Court? What are its other 
functions? 7. Over what classes of cases 
does it have original jurisdiction? 8 When 
and where does the Supreme Court sit? 
9. From what courts are cases appealed to 
the Supreme Court? 10. What is meant by 
“original jurisdiction”? By “final juris- 
diction” ? 11. Does England have a court 
that has power to declare unconstitutional 
a law passed by Parliament? Does 
France? What countries only have such a 
court? 12. How do Federal judges secure 
their positions ? Lose them? What is the 
salary of a Supreme Court Justice? Should 
it be more? 13. The Outlook believes that 
a movement for industrial freedom has 
been going on for twenty years. Can you 
prove it? 14, Consult any good civil gov- 
ernment text-book for many of the answers 
to these questions. Think out the others. 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. The ideal of a soldier has not changed 
since the days of the Pharaohs. 2. History 
shows that it is nationally dangerous for 
lawmakers to disregard social unrest. 3. 
The power of the Supreme Court to declare 
laws Santeutiational should be abolished. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for June 12, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Intimidate, terrorize (249); class tyr- 
anny, Socialism (252); affable, chaos 
(260); affinities, entente, intervention 
(261) ;. acquiesce, decade (248). 


Ph 
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CHINESE PROVERBS 


Under the caption of “ By the Way” the 
uestion is asked in The Outlook whether 
ere is any collection of Chinese prover!)s. 
In reply I would say that there are at 
least three in English besides a number 
in Chinese, and doubtless others in French 
and German. Of those in English one is 
found in Justus Doolittle’s “ Vocabulary 
and Handbook of the Chinese Language.” 
Another is Mr. Searborough’s “ Collection 
of Chinese Proverbs,” and a third is 
“Chinese Proverbs,’ by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, author of “Chinese Characteristics,” 
“ Village Life in China,” ete. 

, collection, covering @ much wider 
field, by the last-mentioned author was in 
manuscript at the time of the Boxer out- 
break in 1900 and was destroyed. It con- 
tained between eight and nine thousand 
— phrases, ete. Dr. Smith’s “Chinese 

roverbs” was published in 1902, and is a 
revision of an older work ; it contains some 
nineteen hundred proverbs, including poems, 
sayings, ete. Although small as compared 
with the great mass of proverbs in daily 
circulation in China, this work is of no little 
value, since with nearly every proverb Dr. 
Smith has taken pains to insert the Chinese 
text and to explain clearly its use, and 
often the source from which it was derived. 

Here are a few of the proverbs: “A 
single expression makes a country prosper- 
ous.” “A single expression ruins a coun- 
try.”’ “If two persons are of the same mind, 
their sharpness can divide metal.” “ When 
three men are of one heart, yellow earth is 
turned to gold.” “He who depends upon 
himself will attain the greatest happiness.” 
“The people are the root of a country; when 
the root is firm, the country is tranquil.” 

A few illustrations of proverbs that need 
and have received elucidation by Dr. Smith 
may not be uninteresting : 

“ How many students have been puzzled 
by the strange statement: ‘ What is worn 
is clothing, what dies is a wife.’ To this 
adage the most appropriate response would 
seem to be that of the inebriated citizen 
who laboriously spelled out the words of a 
hardware dealer’s sign: ‘“ Iron sinks—all 
sizes.” Well, who says it don’t?’ That cloth- 
ing is apparel and that wives are mortal no 
one is prepared to deny. But what of it? 
The apparent platitude assumes, however, 
a more rational appearance when we are 
informed that the meaning is merely : When 
your clothing is worn out (so as to be of no 
service to any one else), it may be said to 
be your clothing ; when one’s wife is once 
dead she is irrevocably one’s wife (for she 
cannot remarry and become the wife of 
another). Nothing, in other words, can be 
called our own until we have used it up. 

“¢ The large fish eat the small fish; the 
small fish eat the water insects; the water 
insects eat water plants and mud,’ a saying 
which contains a compendious and accu- 
rate description of the relation between the 
higher officials, the lower officials, and the 
people of China. 

“Some of the most apparently enigmat- 
ical Chinese sayings helong to that large 
class in which the obscurity arises, not 
from any particular expression, but from 
the circumstance that something vitally im- 
portant to the sense is left to be supplied, a 
something to which the unhappy auditor 
(or reader) may have no ossitte clue.” 

A large proportion of Chinese proverbs 
are puns that do not translate well into 
English. Dr. Smith has devoted more than 
one-fourth of his book to these, but their 
ehiet interest is for those who can 
Chinese. FRANKLIN M. CHaPIN. 
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When Stee! meets Stee! 


Rub two highly polished bars of finest steel together. Without oil or 
with an inferior oil you will get friction. 


With a quality oil at the places of contact, you could rub till dooms- 
day, but the bars would never wear out. The oil literally spreads a 
film between the places of contact and keeps the metal separated. 


A film of poor oil will break down and give friction its deadly chance. 


This is why you should see to it that. the -lubricating,, ojl,.in yous 
motor is a quality oil, why you should use Havoline Oil. 


AVOLINE OIL 
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**It makes a difference ’’ 


FIVEUS GALLONS NET Your motor, bearings, and cylinder must be protected by oil that does 
not break—no matter what the weather or speed at which you drive, 
no matter how hot the engine becomes. You can depend upon Havoline. 


. 
WAV) B There is no practical way to test motor oil unless you use it in your 
automobile. No ‘‘free sample’’ will prove anything, except to the 
Sa ee expert analytical chemist. But if the experience of a vast majority of 
the better class of car owners all over the country is worth anything, 
'@) I i you can empty your crank-case today, clean it out with kerosene, buy 
a can of Havoline, fill up your motor, and start her running. You'll 
neues sour : be surprised at the new lease of life your good old car will take, 
; ERENCE running on Havoline. You may find it necessary to drive your present 
car next year, and the year after that. The oil you use is important 


\ MEDIUM. | to the life of your car, whether you continue to drive it yourself or 
want a good price for it when you sell it or trade it in. 


Havoline Oil comes in sealed containers, your guarantee of uniform quality. 





Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline 
IN DIAN REFI NING Co. a Oil and pure, sweet tallow. Clean to 
¢ ‘ae 


handle and correct in body 
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Bae E> Yj \ Indian Refining Company, New York 





NEW York City bj Incorporated 
Off hg Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 


Lord Tony’s Wife. An Adventure of the Scar- 
let Pimpernel. By Baroness Orezy. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $1.35. 


This is another tale of the French Revo- 
lution in which, as many readers will re- 
member, “ The Scarlet Pimpernel ” played 

’ aheroic and mysterious part. This author’s 
stories always please a large audience of 
readers who are fond of excitement and 
tense situations. They are not of a very 
high literary order, but they do have move- 
ment, intrigue, and mystery in abundance. 
Rekindled Fires. By Joseph Anthony. Henry 

Holt & Co., New York. 

There is original work in a new field in 
this story of life among Bohemian cigar- 
makers. One rather expects from such a 
subject a tense and rhetorical tractate on 
labor and industry. This is not at all what 
the author has done. He knows the people 
he is describing, and he portrays amusingly 
their national traits, their good nature, and 
their friendliness. The Bohemian boy who 
simply drives his way into the industrial 
life of his elder compatriots and later drives 
his way into and through college is an 
original, distinct character, and there are 
others almost equally well drawn. 


HISTORY. POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 


Reconstruction in Louisiana : After 1868. 
By Ella Lonn, Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $3. 


This book tells in great detail the history 
of Louisiana under carpetbag government, 
including the period when that State became 
a pivotal center in the Presidential election 
of 1876. It will interest the students of 
Louisiana’s history primarily, but it has its 
larger political and racial lessons for those 
who can draw them from the rich store- 
house of material here admirably presented. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Science of Power (The). By Benjamin Kidd. 
G. P. Putnagn’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

This is a posthumously published work. 
It will stimulate scientific study of society, 
as did its predecessor, “ Social Evolution.” 
Its argument maintains three leading 
—, The science of power in 
civilization is the science of passion for 
the ideal. The emotion of the ideal is. the 
supreme principle of efficiency in the col- 
lective struggle of the world. It generates 
the power of sacrifice and renunciation. It 
is most highly and permanently developed 
in the child. The power of organized soci- 
ety is that of social heredity through the 
social culture to which the child is submit- 
ted. Through this an entire nation may 
be changed in character, outlook, and mo- 
tive in a single generation—e. g.,Germany. 
Capacity for self-sacrifice and renunciation 
to the uttermost is more highly developed 
in woman than in man. In the mind of 
woman the winning peoples of the world 
will find the psychic center of power. 


WAR BOOKS 
Armenia: A Martyr Nation. By M. C. Ga- 
brielian. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.75. 
The author of this volume is a native of 
Armenia. He was trained in the American 


mission at Marsovan, Asia Minor, at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and at Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. His account 
is exhaustive; he pictures the history of 
Armenia from traditional times, and espe- 
cially from the earliest days of authentic 
history. The book has peculiar pathos in 
view of the fact that by Teekes return to 
Turkey of its conquests in Armenia not 
only are the remaining Armenians there 
imperiled, but, because of the Turkish 
advance across the border, some 1,500,000 
Russo-Armenians and about 300,000 Arme- 
nian refugees from Turkey are now ex- 
posed to Turco-Teutonic outrages and 
massacres. 

Winning of the War (The). A Sequel to “‘ Pan- 


Germanism.’*” By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 


SCIENCE 
Destinies of the Stars (The). By Svante 
Arrhenius, Ph.D. Translated by J. E. Fries. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50, 


Dr. Arrhenius isa noted Swedish chemist, 
a recipient of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 
He is also well known as an astronomical 
investigator. In this translation of a book 
which en won great popularity in Sweden 
we have fascinating glimpses of the great 
spheres in the heavens whose contemplation 
just now helps to bring to our minds peace 
when there is no peace. 
Wonders of Instinct (The). By Jean Henri 
Fabre. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 


Mattos and Bernard Miall. Illustrated. The 
Century Company, New York. $3. 


The ripest knowledge and most winnin 
charm of Fabre’s observation may be se | 
in these records of insect psychology, family 
life, and habits in peace and war. Three 
years ago Fabre died at the age of ninety- 
two. Only in his old age did the world find 
that his writings combine science and 
romance in an enticing way. Maeterlinck, 
who first gave Fabre the title of the “ Insect 
Homer,” also rightly said that he was “ one 
of the most sselvent and inventive schol- 
ars, one of the purest writers, and, I was 
going to say, one of the finest poets of the 
century.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Co-operation: The Hope of the Con- 


sumer. By Emerson P. Harris. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2. 


A thoughtful criticism of the present 
system of distribution, and an - outline, 
based largely on the successful Rochdale 
lan, for co-operative buying among Amer- 
ican consumers. The author is a practical 
storekeeper of wide experience, and as 
such presents many valuable suggestions 
toward the solution of the problem. 
Good English. By Henry Seidel Canby and 


John Baker Opdycke. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1. 


This is a sensible book of instruction for 
the use of both teachers and pupils. If any- 
thing can help the average boy or girl, who 
has no pos concern for the refinements 
of English style, to take an interest in the 
subject, it should be a book like this when 
used by an intelligent teacher. 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a sn})ject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook wil] 
present under the above heading frequent is- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and comme;cial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational yalye 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation, 
Comment and suggestions are invited 


SPEEDING UP THE MOVE. 
MENT OF FREIGHT 


(From ** The Nation’s Business *’) 





One of the important considerations of 
freight-handling is the time required to 
transfer freight from the trucks which de- 
liver it to the shed, to the cars or boat : to 
transfer freight from one car to another at 
the freight transfer points, where the ship- 
ments are segregated for their final destina- 
tion ; and, finally, the movement of freight 
from the cars at its final destination to 
trucks which haul it away from the shed. 

Under ordinary conditions, after a car is 
loaded it moves without serious delay to 
the transfer point or final destination, so 
that one of the vital features of facilitating 
freight movement is handling it rapidly at 
the Codie sheds to get the cars under way, 

and again unloading the cars promptly at 
destination. 

The present freight movement of cars is 
about 1.2 miles per hour. If only one min- 
ute were saved for each of these 2,325,000 
freight cars, 1,614.5 days of twenty-four 
hours, or the equivalent of 4.4 years, would 
be gained. This would mean to the ship- 
ping public that freight would move faster 
and more freely without any increase in 
the number of cars on the lines. 

How this saving is-to be effected is one 
of the problems which faces all transporta- 
tion men. At present sheds are congested 
by freight, roadways leading to them are 
p tees , and at the same time the stations 
themselves are so filled with men and hand 
trucks that workmen interfere with each 
other. 

The surest solution of this problem is 
the application of some means of freight 
handling which will increase the capacity of 
each workman. The equipment is available 
and is doing its work wherever it has been 
tried. It has been shown that the capacity 
of one man can be increased to equal that 
of seven or eight. 

This speeding up has cleared streets of 
traffic so that instead of a truck waiting for 
hours to unload it unloads ina few minutes. 
Instead of the freight being piled on the 
platform it is put on a truck and immedi- 
ately removed, leaving the unloading plat- 
form clear for the next load. 

Not long ago a truck backed to the un- 
loading siet orm of a railway terminal. 
The truck driver unloaded on the platform 
88 pieces of freight in twenty-six minutes 
soil clattered away. The next. truck moved 
to the unloadin tform. There were oily 
four crates on this truck, but it was twenty- 

five minutes before the space on the un- 
loading platform was clear so that these 
crates could be unloaded. The unloa:ling 
took eighteen minutes. 

In this instance the second truck |o-t 
twenty-five minutes, and all the trucks 
strung out back of it lost twenty-five m'"\- 
utes. And the transportation company lost 
twenty-five minutes’ use of the platform. 
On a later date a truck with three cases 
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Speeding Up the Movement of Freight (Continued) 


backed up to this same platform and un- 
loaded in a little over two minutes. The 
total weight of these cases was 4,000 
pounds. nstead of their being dumped out 
on the shed floor, they were placed onto an 
industrial electric truck,carried 3,500 feet in 
two minutes, and unloaded directly into the 
freight car which was to carry them away. 

Compare the time consumed in handlin 
these two truck-loads. In the first case it 
took twenty-five minutes to transfer the 
freight from a shed floor. In the second 
case 4,000 pounds of freight was unloaded 
from a truck and put in the car in less than 
five minutes. It is hard to imagine conges- 
tion on a platform where material is han- 
died in this rapid fashion. .. . 

Some dramatic machines have been de- 
veloped for time-saving equipment. The 
Hullett Unloader handles ore, coal, or grain 
at the rate of 22 tons a load. The operator 
sails through the air with the shovel, and 
thus has direct control while seeing exactly 
what he is doing. A round trip—from the 
boat hold to the unloading destination and 
back—is completed in fifty seconds. Four 
of these pr have emptied a 12,000- 
ton vessel in four hours. This is faster than 
the boat was loaded by gravity at the head 
of the lakes. ... 

At one of the largest freight terminals 
in the United States the average time of 
ship loading and unloading has been 
wee one-half by the installation of elee- 
tric freight-handling equipment. Six thou- 
sand-ton boats are now handled in seventy- 
two hours, instead of one hundred and 
forty-four hours. The saving in cost of 
freight movement is enormous. It costs 
about $300 for every day that a boat of 
this size lies idle. Thus three days saved 
means $900. At the same time the docks 
and piers have had their capacity for 
freight practically doubled. Twice as much 
freight can be passed through in a year as 
under the old conditions. 

The capacity of the boats regularly load- 
ing and unloading has been increased by 
seventy-two working daysa year. Ifa boat 
makes the round trip to Europe and back 
in thirty days, more than two trips a year 
are gained for each boat. 

The greatest loss of time in freight move- 
ment is in the handling at the shed and on 
plattorms. It costs approximately as much 
to place freight in cars as it does to haul it 
one thousand miles. 

The use of mechanical methods is the 
only means that is available for increasing 
the capacity of freight sheds. Transporta- 
tion companies are turning to double-deck 
sheds with the cars coming in at one level 
and the teams at another. Freight eleva- 
tors are common and escalators are avail- 
able. The capacity of men lifting freight 
is fairly efficient to a height of five feet. 
Higher levels swell the cost out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits. . . . 

he Government has been to the fore in 
pushing the mechanical handling of freight 
at 1ts own docks and warehouses. Progress 
has been all the more rapid on account of 
iainufacturers giving precedence to Gov- 
ernment orders. 

_ The total of money expended in these 
unproved methods cannot be even approxi- 
mated. At New Orleans a few years ago 
‘he city authorities marked the passing of 
the singin — stevedores by revamping 
the entire freight-handling and warehousing 
eqipment, at a cost of approximately 
1,000,000. As a result New Orleans is 
Known as one of the fastest ports in the 
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Pure Linen 


than ever before. 


HA 


35, 50, 65, 75, $1.00 each. 
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35c., 40, 50, 75, $1.00 each. 


50, 75, $1.00, 1.25 each. 
Children’s 


corners, 15c. each. 


3: in box, 65c. per box. 


KIN 


MMA 


Handkerchiefs 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


Snowy White Handkerchiefs of Pure Linen 
are here in abundance. McCutcheon quality 
is recognized the country 
over—perhaps more now 


Ladies’ Hand-Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs, 25c.,35,50,65, 75, $1.00 each. 


Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, 25c., 
Men’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
Men’s Corded Handkerchiefs, 35c., 


Handkerchiefs, 


Figures and Animals Embroidered in 


a. 
Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs, 


Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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HOTEL WENTWORT 


Newcastle By-the-Sea 
New Hampshire 


(Near Portsmouth) 


No Hotel on the New England Coast is more 
notable in the beauty of its location, the attract- 
iveness of surroundings and perfection of service. 
Located on the sea, in the center of a large 
private park. Accommodates 500. Local and 
long distance telephone in each room. 


Associated with the IDEAL and 
NEW ENGLAND Tours 


OPEN FROM JUNE 24th TO SEPTEMBER 25th 


Every facility for sport and recrea- 
tion. Fine golf course, yachting, 
tennis, trap shooting and rifle range, 
dancing. Pool, still and surf bathing, 
deep sea fishing, and well-equipped 
garage under competent supervision. 


Music by sympho hestra. Send I today f 
— besettel ilhastrated ca, telling ie easy ones 
to reach here ftom all points. 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. Priest, Prest., C. A. Judkins, Mangr. 











Your Wants 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal 
service—domestic workers, teachers, nurses, business or 
professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help 
or are seeking a situation, may be filled through a little 
tt in the classified columns of The Outlook. 
If you have some article to sell or I these 
may prove of real value to you as they have to many others. 
Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL 








‘YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE QUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
P| 

4 —— 
- att - | ‘i 
Do you know, ill health ' | 
or chronic ailments, in nine out 
of ten cases, are due to improper 
food, poor circulation, insufficient 
exercise, incorrect breathing and 
incorrect poise? 

Remove those unnatural con- 
ditions and your ailments vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I am 


doing it daily ; I have done it for 
eighty thousand women. 


: 
Without Drugs 

I will send you letters of endorse- 
ment from eminent physicians and 
tell you how I would treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work— 
their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. 

Don't let writing a letter stand 
between you and good health, ant- 















mation, correct weight and a i 

perfect figure. Write me now—today—while this subject is upper- 
most. If you will tell me in confidence vour height, weight, and 
your ailments, I will tell you if I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 


624 Michigan Blvd. Chica 


Dept. 8 
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the page. 
** Want’ 


Wanted,” et 
insertion. 


Address : 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns to 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 
’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,” ** Help 
¢., ten cents for each word or initial, including the address for eac 
The first word of each ‘* Want ’’ advertisement is set in capital letters 
without additional charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


In calculating space required for an 


Replies will be forwarded by 











Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





COLORADO 


lith Ave. Hotel 


DENVER, COLO. 
100 rooms. Rates 75c to $2.00 per day. Depot 
cars Nos. 58 and 11 stop at our door. 


Hotel Campion 


TWIN LAKES, COLO. 
A pai playground supreme. Open July 
1 to Sept 15. Rates $4 to $8 per day. Folder. 


CONNECTICUT 


NORFOLK INN 


ia foothills of Berkshires. Ideal scenery. All 
rts. Fine auto roads. Invigorating, health- 

ful ‘lhe. Garage and all improvements. 
NRY R. SWEET, Prop., Norfolk, Conn. 


MAINE = 
The Homestead 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Illustrated booklet 
and rates upon application. Address 
THOMAS E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


THE JOHNSON and COTTAGES 


Bailey Island, jiaine, Beautiful location over- 
looking Casco Ba ae Fishing, p wenn, bathing. 

ucts and v les 
a sult Tom Portland. H.F.. 


Robinhood Inn and Cottages 


Baey Istanp, Mz. Will open June 15. Bath- 
ing, fishing, sailing. For circular,Miss Massey. 




















ohnson, Mn 








MAINE | 


YORK CAMPS 
LOON LAKE, MAINE 


In famous Rangeley region in heart of 
mountains facing lake, Private log cabins 


with open fires, bath and hot and cold 
wae. Central ‘dining- room. Golf within 
easy reach; garage. Boating, bathing, 


fishing q nomial climbing. Farm one 
mile from camp furnishes fresh vege- 
tables, eggs, poultry, certified milk, 
Booklet. J. LEWIS YORK, Prop, 








Hotels and Resorts 


19 June 


Hotels and Resorts 





MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CITY 





OLONIAL 


Marthas Vineyard 
Edgartown, Mass. I N N 
Illustrated Booklet. T. H. CHIRGWIN. 


If.You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot find a_more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 
x NEW HAMPSHIRE 
: : HILLSIDE INN 
White Mountains Scthienem, N.H. 
Rates moderate. Every attraction. 2,000 
og. fe. porch. Large g: na Wek ens. 
llustrated booklet. o T. CLAWSON, Pro 
NEWFOUND LAKE 


Brookside Inn and Bungalows 


Bridgewater, N. H. Excellent ~~ 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, ete. Rates 
and booklet on request. G. T. Y' OUNG, Prop. 


Meriden, N. H. 


THE “BIRD VILLAGE” 
is a place of unusual charm for people who 
— a restful vacation and for those in- 
mn nature study, free birds. 

















rest i 
Gusts. vy be = wy at DEXTER 
RICHARDS 6 Ai ay and August, 
$14 to $21 a week. J. guy Manager. 





Come to Seckieuad 
Moosilaukee Inn 


On the side of the old Moosilaukee Mountain. 
Wonderful scenery, pure air, health-giving 
waters, wholesome food. No mosquitoes 
here. No hay fever. Plenty of sport. Golf 
(no charge), nnis, fishing, driving, walking, 
climbing. Refined people. No transient 
crowds. Season o . Ja ist. Rates mod- 

erate. Write H. EE, Manager. 
Box 16, ¥ 2, Point, Warren, N H 





HOTEL JUDSON 63 Woshing- 
adjoining Judson a gg = Chureh. Roons 
with and without bath. 2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special 7 for two wee! ke 
or more. Location very central. Convenie:it 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


NEW YORK ; 
HURRICANE LODGE 








a and COTTAGES 
> lity IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 
PN -* Comfortable, homelike. Aj- 
bt wh titude 1,800° ft. Extensive 


pone overlooking Keene 
——F Valley. Trout fishing. Cam)- 
ing. Gel links, nine well-kept poems. Mile 
course. Tennis and a 
bles. Fine dairy. Furnished cottages, al) im- 
provements. Terms $17 is $30 eo eye me Spe- 
cfal rates for season. Add KNAP, 
Manager, Hurricane, Essex C. Co., N. ¥. 


CAMP LINGERLONG 


On Pine Lake. Includes 50 acres of wi)- 
est Adirondack Mountains. Hunting, fishiny, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis. die horses. 
Tramps to surroun ing mountain peaks, Lake 
George and Lake C plain. Dancing. FEx- 
cellent —_ Spring water. Cabins and 
tents $14 an = Private parties entirely 
isolated. Refere mces re ee zer, O. 1). 
ROBINSON, tl W. 85t' -» New York City. 


A SIRONDACEE 


THE CRATER CLUB 
Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake-Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attrac- 
tions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation. The boating is safe, there are 
attractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. Ref. seers. For information relative 
to board and lodging address Miss MARGARET 
Saaee Club Mgr., 115 E. 71s 115 E. 71st St., New York. 
Furnished eottages ottages without housekeep- 
ing cares. Circular and particulars snengic: AH 
tion. John B. Burnham, 233 B’way, New York. 











~ A camp for 
Moy-mo-da-yo Lodge 4 S37 %s 0 
South Limington, Me. Tents for sleep- 
ng, indoor dressing-rooms; modern sanita- 
ion. Rates $15-$20 per week. Miss MOODY, 





6 Montview St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Oras House, York Beach, Me. Leading 
hotel. All Ope Private baths, 
excellent cuisine, comfortable and homelike. 
Orchestra, tennis, rw, bathing. and fishing. 
Beautiful drives. Booklet. W. J. Simpson. 


MINNESOTA 














Thwing’ s Camp Pe!*t2de Lake, 


hore of sk collection of rustic cottages 
on sh ore of island, beautifully watered and 
ed. Cottages furnished com lete with all 
pan Le Jentral dining cabin with ex- 
cellent table—also used for dancing and enter- 
taimments. Fine Seine. boating and bathing. 
For information addre 
FRANCIS D. THW ING, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Douglas Inn and Cottages ROU ERAS 


Attractive mountain resort, 1,000 feet alti- 
tude. Charming scene’ pleasant walks and 
drives. All improv ements. Piresh dairy _ 
ucts, poultry, vegetables and fruit from farm 
Furnished Cottages to Rent, with meals at 
the Inn. For terms address E. 8. DOUGLAS. 


COOPER’S CAMPS 


In the heart of the beautiful Maine lake and 
forest region. Private cabins, well furnished, 
and central dining-room. A real change with 
healthful recreation. Ideal sport for the 
hunter and fisherman. Write for booklet. 


Capt. G. W. Cooper, Eagle Lake, Me. 


AMP ALAMOOSOOK, East Orland, 
Me. For adults. Quiet, cool camp on lake 
- the woods. Canoes, Sahing = Tents, 
x cabins. Good board. Sook let Miss E. M. 

b CK, 8 Baldwin Ave., } City, N. J. 


Lake Parlin House ¢ *%js 


In heart of Maine woods on beautifil lake. 
Henry B. McKenney, Jackman Station, Me. 


THE CHAMPERNOWNE 


KITTERY POINT, ME. Modern 
appointments. Rooms en suite with private 
8. HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 























Opens 
July 2nd 





The Every kind of sport— 
Grindstone golf. tennis, sailing, 
shing, swimming, 
driving, riding, auto- 

mobiling. 
Bracing air free 
from Hay Fever. 

Music. 

Write for 





Descriptive Booklet. 


THE GRINDSTONE INN 
Winter Harbor, Maine. 
(Across Frenchinan’s Bay from Bar Harbor.) 








COME TO MINNESOTA! 


Come where the fishing is great 
and where ~~ family will be 
comfortably joused i in attractive 
tt. or at h 
and the children —— them- 
selves on sandy shores and by the 
our in llow water. 
Minnesota is the place for you 
this summer ! 
Sailing, golfing, tennis, fish- 
ing, canoe trips through the 
beautiful lakes and streams 
over the pack-sack trails of 
the old voyageur—or a 
motor journey over a net- 
work of noe | highways — 
all are here. 
A request will bring you full 
information and descriptive 


literature. Write T: 
TEN THOUSAND LAKES OF 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION, 
1031 Commerce Bidg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 




































MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD |  rreate: sass. 
Boating, bathing. JAMES WEBB. 





MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea 
Private Barus. Descriptive Booker. 


BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best po? seashore course in U. 8. 





‘ennis, surf bathing, etc. 
No Malat’p No Hay Fever No Hot Days 
American Plan Moderate Rates 





MERWIN J. BULKLEY, Proprietor 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 
erred} 


Opens June 20. The best combination 
of seashore features on the coast. Matchiess 
bay for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and 
bathing. The Engleside has all the modern 
conveniences, private baths with sea and 
fresh water. Booklet. R. F. ENeiE, Mgr. 


SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 





The 


ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 


Keene Valley, N. Y. Situated in spruces 
and pines. Won erful location. Beautiful illus- 





trated booklet. $12 and up. M. E. Luck, Prop. 
Are you looking for THE place to 
send children for the * 3 of 


uieeiz, Try MacFarland 

Good food, fresh milk and vegetables, — 
Sahing,. icnickin etc., through green fields 
ill be: ivenhomey comforts 
‘ood care. A limi number taken. Mr: 
Geo. C. Foland, R. D. No. 4, Amsterdam, N ¥. 





TheNewPeninsulaHouse 
Sea Bright, N. J. 


NEAREST OCEAN RESORT TO N. Y. 
Two New Buildings, Every Modern Appointment 


Commuting a Pleasure—A Delightful Sail 
By the Lanaeeus Sandy Hook Boats, leaving 
Cedar St. at 1:15, 4:10 ond 5:15P.M. Book- 
ing Office, Sherman Square Hotel, 
Broadway and 70th St., New York. 


ON THE OCEAN 

SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
A house that’s “ different” in its fine appoint- 
ments, unusual and artistic decorations, 
homelike atmosphere and service. Sur- 
rounded by green lawns and rdens, at 
the edge of the sea. W. B. STUBBS, Pro; 
N. Y. Office Norece Hall. Tel. 7140 Schuyler. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3i1st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on Amastoan Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 

Illustrated Botts, one. 
request. 











sent upon 
TOLSON. 





HOTEL 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
YN 

Bae AND RESIDENTIAL 
of ing a hotel proper! 
is at its highest when it is least apparent. 
is is exemplifi by the cu tured, 
livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert. 

Send for illustrated booklet ‘** B” 


Norece Hall, 114 W. 79th St. 
The. Graycourt, 124 W. _W. 82d St. 


Quiet houses L pee | 
Rog Lo 


Hoadion, 
W. B. Stubbs, Norece Oo. li¢t 14 W. 7 








St., N.Y. 





The Algonquin Hotel 
Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 

A modern homelike hotel for discriminating 
a, Ideal location on Bolton Bay. Excel- 
lent cuisine and service. Allamusements. Own 
Seca vegetables, milk, cream and chickens. 

ial Rey and ~~ "rates. $3.50 to $5 per 
be : to $30 per week. Handsome illus- 
freed booklet E. 0. PENFIELD, Prop. 


On Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 
Cool, comfortable, charming Family resort. 
Table supplied from own farm. Sports— 
sailing, fishing, ocean bathing, golf, tennis. 
HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 
VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are cor —_ neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. Where the breeze 
seldom stops blowing; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are daily times and where 
the cost is reasonable. you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L.I. 


only 50 miles from New York, is such a place * 


Direct inquiries to C.W. NASH, Supt., Point 0” Woods, L. |. 


LOOKOUT FARM 


Not a boarding-house, not a hotel, but your 
a home. 2,050 feet elevation. Booklets. 
SOUTH WORTH, Trout Creek, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Echo Lake Bun ngalows 


MONROE CO., PENN 
Housekeepi 

















ng bungalows and camps. 81) miles 
from New York, 93 from Phila., easily reached 
by rail or motor. Amusements for all axes. 
and an extremely good place for families itl 
children. All outdoor sports. Dancing. ete. 

All supplies delivered. Modern convenien¢s- 


RHODE ISLAND 








An Ideal Summer Home for 400 i 









The Leading Hotel of 


‘Block Island, Rhode Island 


esh vegeta- . 
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Country Board 





VERMONT _ 


‘H ESTER, VT. “The Maples. » Delight- 
( ful summer ~~~" Cheerful, are, Sieg 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and co! 
jazZa, a fine =. Ss Terms reasonable. 
efs. exchanged. The Misggs SARGEANT. 


“The Dorms,” Poultney, Vt. 


Three modern buildings with all improve- 
ments. located in beautiful village in Green 
Mts. Fresh milk, fruits, and vegetables from 
farm. ‘Attractive walks and drives. Mountain 
climbing. Box O, Poultney, Vt. 


WYOMING 
WYOMING—Trapper Lodge 


An all season stock ood water, ta 
fishing and saddle horses. Camp ng 
WITH COMFORT in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. Address WYMAN & SON, Shell, Wyo. 


H ealth Resorts 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch ; 
dry, exhilarating air. ii forms of hydrother- 
apy and massage under medical supervision. 
Believing that there is a curable physical basis 
for most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
lying cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. Booklet sent on application. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 yea ra of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, "dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and co: ns of 
superior quality. Disorder of _ nervous sys- 
pas a specialty. Fred. W. Sew 

“Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. ¥. 





























Crest View Sanatorium | 


By Daylight 


Fast, luxurious steamers run- 
ning daily, including Sunday, 
between 


New York and Albany 


Direct rail connections with all points 
in the Catskills, Saratoga, the Adi- 
rondacks, the West and North. 


One Day Outings 
Attractive one-day trips from New 
York to Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
West Point or Bear Mountain, and 
other points of interest. Restaurant ; 
music. d for timetables and 
further information. 


All through rail tickets and Troy 
Evening Line tickets between 
New York and Albany accepted. 
Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 











Greenwich, Ct. First-class inallr t 
home comforts. | H. M. Hitcxcock, M.D. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A tal path one Se chronic, a te and 
men ien elder! je re 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D. Mel ay 











The f 
MEDICAL SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Practice limited to Disorders of Diges- 
tion, Nutrition and Elimination. 
All meals privately served. 














LINDEN The, Le al Place for Sick 


Doylestown, Pa. Jan mes A.A to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott W ALTE 





Loss of Money 


can be easily avoided 
when you travel, Wheth- 
er on business or pleas- 
ure, whenever you travel 
—carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Sold in denominations of 
$10—$20—$50—$100—$200 
Ask for them at 
American Express Offices 
or at Banks 














(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














Apartments 


10 E. 85th Street, N. Y. For rent 
from June until October, small, com- 
my on furnished apartment, ready for imme- 
ncy ; between Madison Ave. cars 

ve. busses ; 2 blocks from Metropol- 

itan Museum. Seen daily from 10-4. IRVINE. 














Tours and Travel 


A SPECIAL 
SUMMER CRUISE 


Niagara to the Saguenay 
Leav. 
Falls) cathe modera Ou? iagars 
Steamer ROCHESTER 
of the Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 


Two Other Cruises, Aug. 1 and 29 
Vv Visiting Hiegare Falls, Toronto, Lachine 
: Rapids, .—— Que 5 ‘Anne de 
ontmorency Falls, Murra: 
Bay, Wadousac, Trinity Bay, etc. Under 
personal conduct and direction of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Nine days—1350 miles by water 
Send for illustrated literature 
65 Broadway New York 




















Private automobile, Washin; 
Motor Tour Antietam, Gettysburg, ite. 
urgh, Chautauq Buffalo, Nv bam, Roches: 
ter, Ithaca, Catskills, Hudson New 
York, Trenton, pL Forge, Phila: elphia, 
saltimore, Washin . Four weeks, two at 
world. famed _hote' in. Catskills. I al for 
adies. Total cost 925. For details address 
Traveler, P. O. 1608, Washington, D.C. 








Banff Springs Hotel 


in the 


Canadian Pacific 
Rockies 


Resort of many discriminating 
Americans, Outdoor Life— 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring Roads, 
Pony Riding on Mountain 
Trails, Hiking, Climbing, 
Open Air Sulphur Pools. The 
Big Hotel with Its Ballroom 
and Orchestra, Splendid Cui- 
sine and Service combine togive 
Banff itstone. Moderate Rates, 


Get to Know Canada Better 
She’s Your Nearest Ally 


Further information on Resort 
Tour No. 201 gladly given by 


| Generar Tourist AGENT El 


Canadian Pacific Railway | 
MONTREAL or Local Agents 





CONNECTICUT 


NORF OLK, CONN. 


Moderi yong be bE 
rm ouse, urnis Icehouse 
Dr. L. D. BULKLEY, 531 Madison Ave. N.Y. 


MAINE 
F 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Z7".Ssle @ToRent, 


10 rooms, all modern improvements. 
G. lame fabw, 114 Federal Be. Boston, Mass. 


COUNTRY PLACE 
On SEBAGO LAKE, MAINE 


FOR SALE 
An attractive house, fine view of lake and 
mountains. Eight bedrooms, two bathrooms; 
barns, garage; two houses for employees. 
Inquire 692 ongress St., Portland, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


N Furnished Cottage. 
Nantucket, Mass. Cason front. Squam. 
6 large rooms, piazza, firep] Fine bashing. 
$175 season. R. E. FARR i, ‘Ridgewood, N.. 


__NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Chase Farm 


Whitefield, N. H., the A. L. Brown homestead, 
12 rooms; ‘modern ome. . es bunga- 
low,6 rooms. Low . B. 
& B. 8. CHASE, 150 W. isthe St. N. ¥. City. 


Winnipesaukee Lake “oifebore, 
e rage, boathouse. All conveniences. 
Row 1@G0Ns8, 842 8. 57th St., Phila., Pa. 


’ FOR SALE at 
Successful Boys’ Camp ¥,2.% SALE 2 
Season. On beautiful New Hampshire lake. 
fully equipped. Desirable, active clientele. 
Moderate price. Address 2,342, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


Camps and Cottages 


for rent or for sale at all prices in any 
art of the Adirondacks. Write for 
ree, illustrated booklet. 


Mention The Outlook 

W. F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
ADIRONDACKS *'paeone yi" 
Ideal island property. One or both large 


furnished cottages for season. Open fires. 
Wood and ice. The Rectory, Lyons, N. Y. 












































Heart of the Catskill Mountains 


Near Woodstock Art Colony 
LAKE HILL, NEW YORK 
To let, furnished cottage, 12 rooms 
and bath. Modern plumbing, large 
piazza, ice and wood supplied, 
rarage. Good roads for ——s- 
Three. hours from New York by 
railroad and easily reached by 

motor. $500 for season. 
DR. W. M. DAILEY 








Rhinelander 2879 19 E. 69th St., N. Y. City 








ssex - on - Lake Champlain. 
4 Heartsease. An attractively loca 
village house with privileges of the Crater 
Club to rent for $250 for the season. Open fire- 
places ; modern plumbin; ; am letel fas 
nished. B. Burnham, 233 Broadway, 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


For Rent for Summer Months 
Located directly on Trout Lake, three miles 
from Bolton Landing, Lake George. Built by 
present owner, who will rent for the entire 
season at moderate rental. Completely 
furnished. Six rooms with three 
bedrooms and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. Ice, “wood, and 
rowboat included. For full particulars 
address 7,855, Outlook. 


I ake George, N. Y. Attractively fur- 
4 nished Bungslows, Cottages, and beantital 
Homes on Lake George, N for,rent. Wm. 

E.WALTON, Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N.Y. 


Or n Lake George, cottages for rent. 

Furnished. Pure spring bm sanitary 

aa oe tennis, boating, bathing, 
WALTON, Glonburnie, N. Y. 


Se eee FARMS-— 15 
States—# 10 an acre up. Stock, tools 
and crops often included to aoe be quick! ay 
Write for Big Illustrated Catal 
FARM AGENCY, Dept. 2716, 


s 














ie ‘York. 





ADY with Small Farm in Berk- 
1,700 ft. elevation, wants two — 
or fe, with children as 
Good farm fare a specialty. 3bi3, 15, ne koe 


Country Board °” heautif ul 


Berkshire — eS "wood 
za, and shade trees. $13 

double, le git pinks “No children, Free informa- 

tion. F. L. E.pringg, R.F. D., Pittstield, Mass. 


_ BOARD > AND R ROOMS _ 


~ LARGE, cool furnished rooms, refined 
home. 252'W. 7 4th St., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CLEVER BUSINESS MAN OR WOMAN. 
World’s finest hotel site (Broadwa —_ 
fifth-Fifty-sixth, Seventh Avenue) <y 
acquired for New York’s fifteen mnitlion Pins 
Commonwealth Hotel. Thirty-five thousand 
shares at a hundred dollars each have been 
subscribed. Building begins hy =p thou- 
sand are subscribed. This vast hotel will be 
owned by the people, who ‘will pel “all its 
profits. e have positions for two clever 
women oa @ man who can interest their 
friends or ple whose names we furnish. 
Can make splendid i income. Worka pleasure. 
Write at once. E. L. Barnett & Company, 
Selling Agents, 18 East 4ist St. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
WANTED—Secre and stenographer for 
educational insticution. Py Prefer retined edu- 
cated woman between 30 and 40. Address 
Asheville School, Ncheville, N.C. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Protestant woman with knowl 
edge of nursing as practical helper with 
trained nurse in Home for the Aged in this 
city. Salary $35 monthly and board in the 
building. 6,024, Outlook. 

WANTED — Refined young woman as 
mame’ helper to assist in care of litt. 
dy Summer at seashore. Residence nea: 

hiladeiphia. 6,020, Outlook. 

PLEASANT summer home, 
for right woman. Small cottage, eramil two. 
Write Mrs. James M. Ziegler, Belmar, N. J. 

WANTED — Refined woman or girl as 
mother’s helper, to care for two children. 
References required. 6,005, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER for girls’ school. Must be 
gentlewoman, capable, experienced with serv- 
ants. —a with references, Miss Ogden, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for bul- 
letin. Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
Professional Situations __ 

MINISTER and lecturer, $8 pease old, who 
has traveled in all mission lands stud ing the 
work of Christ, wishes opportunity for serv- 
ice as pastor supply or lecturer in this world 
crisis. 6,003, Outiook. 

PIANIST and violinist desire position ; or 
pianist alone. 6,028, Outloux. 

Business Situations 

STENOGRAPHER-sec retary ; 7 years law; 
law, editorial, etc., position ‘wanted. 6,v12, 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

LADY, American, Protestant, desires posi- 
tion as mother’ 3 helper; country preferred. 
Reference. 6,015, Outh look. 

COMPANION-SECRETARY — Young wo- 
man, expert stenog: ee, bookkeeper, offers 

rt time services for good home. 6,018, 

utlook. 

TEACHER, used to reading aloud, desires 
position as companion during July and 
August. Highest references. 6,017, Outlook. 

POSITION as convalescent nurse or com- 
panion. Mountains preferred. Experienced. 
6,025, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER. Intelligent woman, ex- 
pert housekeeper, at present in secretarial 
work, desires position in country where she 
can have her two children with her. 6,026, 
Outlook. 

REFINED woman, good reader, good 
health, best references. Country or seashore 
preferred. Consideration and kindness ap- 
preciated. 6,022, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as housemother in 
school for boys. 6,008, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
GRADUATE teacher, with experience, de- 
sires institution or special class work. Near 
Philadelphia or Boston men Excellent 
reference. 6,016, Outloo 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR FOR ado elon Two orphans, brother : and 
sister, 8 an Well born, weil trained, intel- 
ligent, anaes. Cannot be i. 9 ted. Ad- 
vee Mrs. L. Emmett Holt, 14 W. 55th St., 


WANTED — Few paying guests, beautiful 
home, historic vil e lawn, garden; 
fresh milk and eggs. Golf and tennis near by. 
Highest refererices. 6,013, Outlook. 

PATRIOTISM by Lyman Abbott, also 4 
verses of America—The Pledge to the F 
2 verses of The Star-Spangled Banner, all i 
little leaflet. F . ¥ the cause of Patriotism 
by distributin en letters, in pay envel- 
opes, in schools, churches, clubs, and social 

therings. tele. oust  paegaia for 30 cents. 

rthur 

Ly city aati came by aa woman on 
her farm in Maine, for; summer or late fall. 
6,029, Outlook. 

















good wages, 
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Speeding Up the Movement of Freight (Continued) 
United States, and the amount of material 
being handled is constantly increasing. 

The Central of Georgia Railroad in con- 
junction with the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany has just completed an ocean terminal 
at Savannah costing well into the millions. 
This is one of the leading cotton exporting 
and fertilizer exporting centers of the 
country. Cargoes are now lifted from the 
ships’ hold by mighty power winches at 
the shipside ; the fertilizer is conveyed by 

ower-operated equipment and dumped 
into the proper bins. 

Electric trucks take the cotton bales from 
the incoming cars direct to the boats await- 
ing loads or to the storage shed. The cotton 
is lifted from the dock floor and placed in 
the hold of the waiting vessel by power 
winches. One man on a truck replaces 
eight or nine with the old-style push truck 
and the winches lift the cotton in huge 
bundles weighing a ton or more each. 

The British Government has long recog- 
nized the need of fast terminals, and has 
developed the docks at Halifax along this 
line. Tnvesti ators of modern terminal 
facilities, if they are fortunate enough to 
bear the eae credentials, get sights of 
amazing Ne in handling war materials, 
which include almost everything entering 
into the life of the human family. Fortu- 
nately the recent catastrophe at Halifax did 
not destroy the new freight terminals, so 
that the work of keeping supplies flowin 
to war-stricken Europe was not intetheed 
with seriously. 


THE FLAG 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR, OF THE 
VIGILANTES 


Last year it was our heritage, the red and 
white and blue ; 

Our grandsires died to raise it and our sires 
to keep it true. 

We prayed we might be worthy of their 
memory as we cast 

In shimmering beauty to the wind the 
banner of our past. 

But now—O God, our hearts are with our 
living and our dead! 

Bone of our bone the white has grown, 
flesh of our flesh the red. 

Our substance and our souls are pledged to 
keep it undefiled. 

Last year it was our heritage—to-day it is 
our child. 


PATRIOTIC INDIANS 


In a recent number of The Outlook 
(May 15) we read with interest the article 
entitled “ Patriotic Indians.” 

We have a large Indian branch of the 
American Red Cross here at St. Elizabeth’s 
Mission, on the Standing Rock Reservation. 
The Indians are learning to knit socks and 
sweaters. They have already sent in oper- 
ating leggings, bed socks, stretcher pillows, 
and property bags, and plan to devote a 
great deal of time to Red Cross work this 
summer. 

The following are the names of some of 
our members: Eugene Iron Necklace, 
y amon, # Bearheart, Margaret Ironcloud, 
Amos Horsethief, Samuel Redeagle, Henry 
Brownwolf, Samuel White Eagle, Emma 
Walkingshield, Sarah Longbull, Cecile 
Skinner, Samuel Redbird, George Laun- 
dry, Luke Goodfur, and George Chasealone. 

GERTRUDE J. BAKER, Deaconess. 

St. Elizabeth’s School, Wakpala, South Dakota. 


THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


What is a “ gandy dancer”? The words 
were on a blackboard outside a store on the 
Bowery. In old times they might have 
suggested the proximity of a cheap dance 
house. But the Bowery has changed. 
Within the space of a few blocks there are 
now more than a score of “ labor bureaus ” 
where formerly were low dives and “ sui- 
cide halls.” Inquiry of an Italian employee 
of the bureau elicited the information that 
a “gandy dancer” is a railway worker who 
tamps down the earth between the ties, or 
otherwise “dances” on the track. The 
announcement read : 

Men wanted for track work cinder ballast no 
rock straight time rain or shine paid weekly 
accomodation very good Board furnished $5 per 
week It is a good job particularly for veteran 
gandy dancers It’s a few miles out and requires no 
weeks toil to get back to this burg. 

Another bureau’s sign called for “gandy 
danzers,” a variation of the spelling. 

There is much competition between the 
various labor agencies on the Bowery, and 
the placards vie with one another in 
announcing their attractions. “ No Money 
Needed ”—“ Free Sleeping Quarters ”— 
“ No Charges, No Fee”—“ No Examina- 
tion Required, any man from 21 to 50 
years is accepted ’—these are some of the 
allurements to attract the out-of-work 
laborer. As to wages, one sign read: “ Coal 
mines in State of Indiana, $5 to $8.51 per 
day 8 hours.” Another: “ Free meals on 
train. $4.12 for 10 hours. Plenty overtime. 
Double pay Sundays.” There were appeals 
in Russian, Polish, Italian, Spanish, and 
even in the tabooed language, German. 
“ Wald Arbeit” is offered in a “ first- 
class camp” of woodsmen in Vermont. In 
front of one of the bureaus the proprietor 
was haranguing the onlookers in the hope 
of inducing them to “ sign up.” Truly these 
are fat days for the workingman. 

Thomas M. Osborne, once warden of 
Sing Sing Prison in New York, is now, as 
Lieutenant-Commander Osborne, superin- 
tendent of the Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. “I took command of 
the prison on the first of August, 1917,” 
said Mr. Osborne recently, “and we held 
a meeting of the prisoners that night. I 
told them that the Secretary of the Navy 
had sent me up there to help turn that 
= from a scrap-heap into a repair-shop. 

hen I went to the prison, forty men were 
ne on duty — the 170 pris- 
oners. Now only ten guards at a time are 
employed to guard 1,814 prisoners. Since 
I have been there 538 men have been 
returned from the prison to the service.” 

A book on Paris quotes an amusing 
rhyme that was inscribed on an old gate to 
a cemetery that has now been turned into 
a garden. This cemetery, which adjoined 
the Church of St. Médard, was long a place 
of pilgrimage on account of the wonder- 


. working influence ascribed to the tomb of 


the Abbé Paris. Finally, in 1732, the ceme- 
tery was closed by order of Louis XV. The 
lampoon satirizing the order was as follows : 
** De par le Roi, défense & Dieu 
« De faire miracle en ce lieu.” 
(By order of the King, the Lord is forbid- 
den to work miracles in this place.) 

W hen the news of the attack by German 
submarines on vessels near the American 
coast came to the New York newspapers, 
there was a rush to get the “extras ” on 
the street first. This haste may account for 
the statement in the usually accurate New 
York “ Evening Sun” that “ one: member 


of the crew of the schooner Cole declared 
the German submarines were first sighted 
ata distance otf about 300 years” (italics 
ours). That is perhaps correct as to the 
period in the past when German ideas about 
the ethics of warfare were formed. 

“It is a proverb in China,” says the 
“Christian Register” in an editorial on 
the use of German, “that it is not good 
manners to speak of ropes in a family that 
has had a hanging. If for nothing else, as 
a matter of politeness and courtesy, a nice 
feeling of the fitness of things, those who 
use German should refrain from doing so 
in this country.” 

Three things impress the American, 
William Beebe writes in the June “ Atlan- 
tic,” on the first day of his arrival in Paris. 
The first is the deliciousness of the crusty 
war-bread ; the second and third—but there 
is space here only for his story of the war- 
bread: “Sugar and bread are scarce 
enough to be given special thought. The 
Baron de —— would ss delighted to have 
you take déjeuner with Madame la Baronne 
and himself ; then follows a little postscript, 
. on un peu de pain, si vous le 
voulez ’—and we trudge Baronwards with 
four inches of the most excellent war-bread 
in our pocket!” Mr. Beebe adds that the 
shortage is, with many people, one of money 
rather than of the staff of life itself. 


Mr. Beebe gives the palm as to soldierly 
> Sama among the brilliant groups of 
officers now to be seen in the streets of 
Paris, to two widely different races. As to 
sartorial get-up, the British officer is 
supreme. With him “ soldiering is a fine 
art, so thoroughly mastered that he can 
spare time for every detail of dress. He is 
a fashion-plate of neatness, glossy leather, 
and shining metal. However carefully one 
has groomed one’s self, one feels fairly out 
at heel when a British colonel passes. . . . 
But the past-masters were not of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Down the Bois de Boulogne 
would come a quartet of great Sikhs; 
handsome as etchings, proud as only Sikhs 
can be, unconscious as camels, with turban 
ends swinging, patrician descendants of 
forebears who were warriors when Britons 
and Gauls roamed as nomad tribes.” 


Tommy Atkins likes to pass a joke even 
when he is hurt. “Coming through Ypres 
during hot fighting,” says a British soldier- 
author, “I passed a friend. ‘ You have a 
fine bruise on your forehead,’ said I, point- 
ing to araw bump the size of a goose-egg. 
‘ How did you get it? ‘I haven’t an idea,’ 
he answered, ‘unless a shell bounced off it. 
Some of ’em have come close enough, so 
one might have done it.’”’ 

In a statement made in an article in The 
Outlook of May 22, that “on June 8 of this 
year will occur the first total eclipse of the 
sun [visible in the United States} in eight- 
een years,” the phrase in brackets should 
have been included. The path of the eclipse, 
sixty-seven miles wide, was, through «n 
error in copying, printed “ 167 miles wide.” 

A medical journal vouches for this story : 
A distinguished surgeon, while making his 
rounds through a hospital, was momentarily 
dazed when a wounded soldier inquired 
: oareapened : “ Say, doctor, when one doctot 

octors another doctor, does the doctor doing 
the doctoring doctor the other doctor like 
the doctor wants to be doctored, or does 
the doctor doing the doctoring doctor the 
other doctor like the doctor doing the «oc- 
toring wants to doctor him ?” 
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